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Six Points of Advantage 
to the Idaho Sheep Man— 





D ENVER’S stock yard interests take a great deal of pride in 
handling and selling the Idaho range man’s lambs for him. On the 
Denver Market you will always find a very courteous and efficient 
group of commission and stock yard men. 





VEN in this day of low prices, the commission man at 
Denver will secure for you the highest cash price for your lambs 
obtainable, because he is well informed as to trade conditions at 
all times. 


WN oseves: to the range country and at the western edge of 
the large feeding areas and consuming centers have made Denver’s 
location an advantageous point for Idaho range men to dispose of 
their lambs. 


t ERY largely increasing numbers of western sheep growers 
are coming to acknowledge Denver as their best all-around market. 
Added to the demand of the larger packers and local slaughterers 
is the demand at Denver from eastern packers for western fat lambs. 


E VER since its inception, the Denver Live Stock Market has 
continued to grow. From year toyear the Stock Yard Company has 
kept pace with this growth by improvements until now Denver has 
the largest sheep barn and best facilities for handling sheep. 


R oonisc your shipments via 


Denver gives you the advantage of a 
good market where you will most likely 
find it to your interest to sell; or, if you 
wish to go on to some other market, 
you will have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that your animals will be properly 
cared for with lower costs for feed at 
Denver. 
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SHEEP and LAMB GROWERS and FEEDERS 


SHIP TO THE ; 


Kansas City Stock Yards 


BECAUSE THEY GET 


Highest Prices and Best Service 
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The Kansas City Market Will Continue to Maintain Best Prices 


Within the past year yarding service and handling facilities have 
been increased by extensive improvements in the sheep barns. 


Through train service on Union Pacific from Laramie to feed lots at Marysville, Kansas, 149 miles trom 
Kansas City, and feed lots and pasture at Bismark Grove, Kansas, 38 miles from Kansas City. 

Rock Island Lines feed yards, McFarland, Kansas, 100 miles from Kansas City. 

Utah shipments moving via Pueblo, will find excellent feeding facilities at the new Missouri Pacific Feed 
Yards at Leeds, Missouri, 10 miles from Kansas City, and at Emporia, 110 miles and Morris, 10 miles from 
Kansas City on A. T. & S. F. Ry. 





BETTER RAIL SERVICE THAN EVER BEFORE VIA ALL LINES 
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SrewarT — The Most Satisfactory Shearing Gear Ever Built 


Practical, continuous shearing tests of years’ duration 
in this country, Australia, New Zealand and South America 
have proven that the new Stewart Improved Silent Belt 
Driven Shearing Gear is the most dependable shearing gear 
of all times. It is capable of fast, continuous shearing 
throughout season after season. 











The sturdy, thoroughly practical construction of this 
Stewart Machine is a distinct advance in shearing machinery 
that appeals to both wool growers and shearers. 


Sturdy, Smooth, Posi- More. Shearing 
tive Drive one Room 


; FREE The pulley frame 
The Stewart Belt Dri- COMPLETE CATALOG support bracket is ad- 


ven Gear is free from justable to height 
all noise and vibration. The from the floor and stands well 
belt is carried half way around out from the wall. The down 
































Five Improvements 


1—Adjustable Pulley Frame. 

2—Patented Roller Bearing 
Spiral Gear. 

3—Arrangement of fast and 
loose pulleys insures 
against lost power. 

4—Adjustable Pulley Frame 
Bracket. 

5—More Shearing Room. 








the small pulley, insuring a posi- 
tive, constant, smooth drive. The 
shear can be put in and out of 
gear instantly without stopping 
the overhead shafting. 


tube hangs 18 inches away from 
the wall, giving the shearer 
plenty of room for fast shearing. 
To stop or start the machine, the 
shearer simply pulls the cord 
of the shifter weight which is 
within easy reach. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 


5505 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago, Illinois 
WESTERN DISTRIBUTOR 


Chas. F. Wiggs, 224-226 S. W. Temple St., Salt Lake City, Utah 
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Price Fluctuations 





Prices of meats and by-products (such as 
hides, lamb pelts, tallow, etc.) determine 
prices of live stock. Packer salesmen make 
every effort to get highest prices, but they 
can get only that price at which the meat 
will move into consumption. This is the 
market price. 

Day to day and week to week, fluctu- 
ations in receipts of live stock cause fluctu- 
ations in the supply of meats. This in turn 
causes fluctuations in livestock prices. 


Ordinarily the amount of money that 
consumers have to spend for meats does 
not vary greatly from day to day or week 
to week. When it does, in times of un- 
employment, as at present, the tendency of 


meat and livestock prices is downward. 


This effect on the prices of meats and live 
stock is illustrated in the average weekly 
prices of cattle and wholesale prices of the 
corresponding grades of beef at Chicago 
shown in the accompanying chart. They 
were taken from reports of the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


The fluctuating prices of hides and other 
by-products also have an effect but space 
does not permit their discussion here. The 
money from beef represents 80 to 90 per 
cent of the total money the packer receives 
for the meat and by-products of cattle, 
hence it is the largest single product that 
affects the price of the live animal. 


Swift & Company 


U.S. A. 
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Livestock and meat 


well marketed 


THE relative success of the method 
employed in marketing livestock 
and meat—that is, keeping the 
channels clear by making prices 
responsive to current conditions 
—is attested by the fact that 
meats have resisted the downward 
push of depression better than 
most other speculative commodities. 


Note the following figures show- 
ing the relationship in percentage 
between the prices of various 
staples on January 1, 1931, and 
the averages for these same staples 
on January Ist of the five pre- 
ceding years: 


Cattle. . . « « BMG 

Hogs . . . « « BM 

Lambs ... . 58.9% 
Fowl . . 83.5% Cotton . 52.7% 
Sugar . . 76.6% Wool. . 51.9% 
Butter. . 61.7% Rubber . 19.2% 
Eggs . . 52.6% Copper . 69.8% 
Wheat. . 526% Steel . . 67.6% 
Coffee. . 374%  Petroleum60.7% 


The three livestock items aver- 
age 72%; the six other food items 
average 60.7% ; the non-food items 
average 53.6%. 


The method of marketing meat 
is responsive to existing conditions. 
The total available supply is con- 
stantly forced into consumption, 
even when consumption has to be 
encouraged by price reductions. 
Thus, huge surpluses are never 
piled up to hang over the market 
and to render new production 
valueless. 


Selling at the best price obtain- 
able does not always provide a 
profit, but it does result in the 
maintenance of a daily cash mar- 
ket at the highest prices war- 
ranted by consumer-demand. 


T A hes 


President 


THE NEW AND MODERN 


ARMOUR 48) COMPANY. U.S. A. 





Better values to customers . . 


. Better markets for producers 


Better earnings through efficiency 
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LIsTEN TO the Armour Hour every Friday night over 36 stations associated with the N. B. C. — 
Central standard time 7.30 P. M.—8.00 P. M. 
































With top quality spring lambs on a $10 basis at 
the big markets, it may seem strange to talk of strength 
in the market. And still more so when it is recalled 
that they were 3 cents higher twelve 
Strong Lamb months ago. Then the pessimists also 
may say that last year lambs drop- 
Demand ped 4 cents between June and 
October. All of this is true. But how much does it mean 
or suggest now? No one can answer. But there are 
encouraging facts. Business is righting itself gradually. 
New conditions and relationships are coming in that 
seem likely to remain for some time. In the sheep busi- 
ness one of these certain changes is a much broader 
outlet for lamb than formerly existed. A great many 
people now buy lamb who never used it at all until 
last year. Others who thought lamb was an expensive 
luxury now find it just as enjoyable and also econom- 
ical even in an era of low prices. 

Our market reports in this issue show that the 
volume of lamb that has gone into consumption during 
the last two months was greater than in either the 
preceding months, or in April and May of 1930. At the 
same time live prices made a slight improvement. 
Dressed prices on spring lambs in larger cities varied 
from 23 to 26 cents and finished the month around 26 
cents. 


As Mr. Poole points out, this has happened on a 
purely meat basis, wool and pelt values not having had 
much to do with packers’ desires to obtain lamb, and 
during a period when beef and pork declined in price, 
partly as a result of increased receipts and slaughter. 


When lamb raisers and feeders inaugurated their 
lamb campaign in 1927, they felt that their product 
had merit that was not properly understood. Lamb, 
they insisted, was entitled to a broader 


Education demand, both because of its attractive 

and qualities and because it meets the 
i onomic needs of present day methods 

Advertising “on. 2 : 


of housekeeping and food purchasing. 

When high priced lamb carcasses began to accumu- 
late on packers’ rails in February, 1930, modern selling 
pressure was applied. Salesmen were ordered to push 
lamb and the price was lowered. These packer salesmen, 
working with their retail store customers, found that 
consumers became interested in good quality lamb when 
they learned its merits. Packers and commission men 
attribute a good part of this new appreciation of lamb 
to publicity and educational work .done by raisers and 
feeders through the National Wool Growers Association 
and the Colorado-Nebraska Lamb Feeders Association, 
working in cooperation with the National Live Stock 


and Meat Board. 





If the $80,000 expended in the last three years to 
promote the use of lamb has done so much good, the 
growers are given additional incentive to complete the 
five-year program of $100,000 a year for pushing lamb. 


It was the wool growers who planned and set up 
the National Wool Marketing Corporation. We did it 
after a lifetime of experience with another system of 

. marketing wool which, though necessary 
Helping and good in its time, was no longer satis- 


Ourselves factory. Present day high costs of produc- 
tion and small margins between the pro- 


ducer and consumer compelled us to secure for our 
wools the largest possible part of what the manufacturer 
pays. 

It is only when wools are merchandised under a 
non-profit plan and by employees of the growers that 
the producer and consumer interest supersedes the 
speculative element in the wool market. Naturally and 
properly, for himself, the dealer seeks to depress prices 
to the lowest limit when buying. Then, by selling in 
volume at even small profit margins, he can come out 
on the right side. Sometimes his profits may be large. 
The effect upon producers of such low prices is, of 
course, no concern of these operators. 

The growers’ selling agency in Boston, the Na- 
tional Wool Marketing Corporation, aims to put wool 
into the hands of manufacturers at figures équal to 
world prices plus the American tariff. 


It is designed and operated to do this. Its personnel 
is fully competent. To succeed it must have a large 
volume of wool with which to supply its long list of 
mill customers. These mills know and say that the 
growers’ Corporation can remove speculative fluctua- 


tion from the Boston market, if given the bulk of the 
domestic wools. Such stabilization is beneficial to both 
manufacturers and consumers and most of the growers. 


The new plan and organization put into operation 
by wool growers themselves, supported. by the Federal 
Farm Board, should not be regarded as an experiment. 
That is shown by its service last year, and already this 
year, in holding prices much above what they could 
have been in a wholly speculative market. 


The Corporation’s reports in this issue show that 
a large volume of new wool is assured, and its influence 
will be continued in maintaining fair prices. The Cor- 
poration will be hindered and delayed in making its 











sales to the extent that nonmember growers sell at 
needlessly low prices and increase the speculative and 
unsettling element in the Boston market. 


There is nothing surprising in the making of 
attacks on the protective tariff in the beginning of a 
national political campaign. Free traders find it too 


risky to advocate the policy they 
Attacks On really believe in and so they vocifer- 
The Tariff ously urge that “the high protective 
rates should be lowered to facilitate 

our foreign trade.” 
In this cry the political opponents of protection 
are joined by financial interests having funds ix 
foreign countries and wishing to have those countries 
ship more goods to the United States, even if American 
laborers and farmers should be injured. The advocates 
of lower duties dare not suggest any particular schedule 
or industry in which to reduce the amount of protection 
given in the Hawley-Smoot Act of 1930. They willingly 
would injure or destroy some American factories and 
agricultural producers to carry out their theories or 
recover foreign loans, but are too wily to say frankly 
how they would proceed. Election to office on the 
strength of general criticism would give power to re- 
move protection from industries that may now be 
induced to vote for a change in the hope that their own 


protection would be continued while that of others 
would be removed. 


In this discussion of tariffs some vital facts are 
overlooked or ignored by the critics. The decline in 
exports and imports is caused more by lower values than 

_e- by actual amount of goods and materials 
Tariff shipped out of or into the United States. The 
Facts world-wide economic depression was well 

along before the last tariff law was passed. 
The causes of the depression have reduced the buying 
power of countries purchasing from us. Our own people 
are not able or willing at present to purchase those 
luxuries and non-essentials which make up the large 
part of usual imports. These conditions are the result 
of forces greater and farther reaching than any tariff 
laws. 

In urging “lower duties on things not produced 
here,” these opponents of American industries and 
standards of living are not sincere. They seek to have 
voters believe that our laws place heavy import taxes 
on things not produced in this country. The fact is that 
60 per cent of our imports are on the free list. The 40 
per cent consist of materials that are grown or produced 
in a practical commercial way in the United States, but 
which cannot meet prices established by low foreign 
wages and living standards. 

Our domestic and foreign commerce reached its 
highest point under the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act 
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of 1922. The Hawley-Smoot Act of 1930 was not a 
new law. It was simply a readjustment of the former 
rates to make them accord, with changes that had taken 
place since 1922. Some duties were raised, some 
lowered. The average rate on dutiable imports was raised 
from 38.48 per cent to 41.22 per cent. The total amount 
of collections from customs now amounts to 15 per 
cent of the foreign value of all imports. 


There is high significance in the outcome of the 
recent move of eastern railroads to maintain dividends 
by the raising of their rates. The erroneously named 

’ “suarantee” clause of the transpor- 
Railroads to tation act contemplates that the In- 
Economize terstate Commerce Commission will 

establish freight and passenger rates 
at levels to permit carriers to earn 53/4 per cent on in- 
vestment. The courts and the commission still are con- 
sidering just how the basic investment figure shall be 
determined. 


With the recent reductions in volume of business 
coming as a result of general conditions, officials of a 
group of eastern lines petitioned the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to initiate an investigation with a 
view to the raising of rates to a point that would insure 
dividends under present conditions. General investiga- 
tions sometimes are carried on by the commission when 
it is recognized that broad rate adjustments are needed. 
The series of proceedings under the Hoch-Smith resolu- 
tion were of this character. They were expected to 
establish some more general rules and principles of rate 
making in a way to permit the railroads to make a fair 
earning and at the same time bring rates more nearly 
into line with the cost of the service performed, and 
remove a great many old inequalities that were injurious 
to some sections. 


The livestock freight rate case begun in 1927 was 
in this category and stockmen still are looking for a 
commission decision although the case was completed 


and taken under advisement for final action in October, 
1929. 


The recent petition of the carriers was denied by 
the commission. They still had the right to file a com- 
plaint that present rates are unreasonably low and 
obtain an investigation based on such complaint. They 
were wise enough to see that such action would now 
be unpopular and turned to other means. 


The Interstate Commerce Commission was asked to 
be informally represented in a conference of railroad 
officials for the purpose of arranging reductions in 
numbers of trains operated as a means of adjusting 
expense to present income. This is a most healthful sign. 
It has long been known that, even under regulated rates, 
there is uneconomical competition in the running of 
an excessive number of passenger trains. In some in- 
stances four or five high class trains are run on different 













































lines at about the same time between large cities and 
carry between them a list of passengers that could well 
be served by one or two sets of the same kind of equip- 
There has been a continued effort to saddle 
freight traffic with the losses suffered in diminishing 
passenger transportation. It now looks as though the 


ment. 


correct remedy will be applied. 
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In their adoption of sensible economies only when 
forced to do so, our captains of transportation seem to 
be just about as human, and perhaps as fallible as the 
general run of individuals in other industries. It is en- 
couraging to find this further example of fundamental 
and long deferred adjustment being realized as a result 


of this period of economic adversity. 








An Unfortunate Situation 


AF a time when foreign markets 
are steady and have, in fact, 
advanced over price levels prior to 
March; when the consumption 
of domestic wools is greater than 
it was a year ago; when, ac- 
cording to Fairchild’s Analytical 
Bureau and the other textile authori- 
ties, the world’s, as well as domestic, 
supplies of wool are not burdensome, 
in fact are below normal, and in the 
absence of any outstanding reason 
in the wool situation itself—it is 
extremely difficult from any rea- 
sonable point of view, except from 
one cause, to understand why 
domestic wools are selling so far 
below foreign parity as they are 
today. 


The conclusion is inescapable that 
the domestic wool grower, in con- 
junction with the short-sighted 
dealer, is solely responsible for the 
present condition of the wool mar- 
ket. 


We find that wools are selling at 
from 11 to 17 cents per clean pound 
below the level of foreign parity of 
those same wools, ranging from 13 
cents below parity for Merino 64’s 
to 17 cents below parity for low 
quarter-blood, 


It is not so surprising to see some 
growers, forced by circumstances 
over which they have no control, 
sell their wool at cents a pound 
below the market, as it is to see 
dealers who are fully posted pursuing 
the same course and sacrificing their 
wools on a very small margin of 
profit, practically a brokerage, at 
times amounting to from one-half 
to one cent per pound above cost. 
This procedure on the part of grow- 
ers and dealers sets up a vicious circle 


which reaches even into the manu- 
facturing situation. Manufacturers 
depend upon stabilized wool mar- 
kets for profitable and certain busi- 
ness. When wools are slaughtered in 
price they, naturally, want to be in 
on the killing. Mills in turn then 
pass the lower prices on to the cut- 
ters-up and clothiers, who, in turn, 
come back for cheaper fabrics at the 
vital cost of the growers. 


The National Wool Marketing 
Corporation has only one of two 
courses open to it, which it can pur- 
sue under such conditions. It must 
either first meet the growers’ and 
dealers’ competition, who are sacri- 
ficing their wools on this market, or 
second, it must hold its stocks of 
wool in hand until liquidation of 
these under-priced and cheap lots 
of wool in hand have gone into con- 
sumption, after which it can only 
hope to obtain full foreign parity 
price. The latter course presents 
serious difficulties, in that the Cor- 
poration’s legitimate customers, the 
mills, naturally expect to buy wools 
currently at the same prices they 
can be secured elsewhere in a com- 
petitive market, grade for grade and 
quality for quality. If the Corpora- 
tion refuses to sell at these levels it 
loses its legitimate customers. If the 
Corporation does sell then it is ac- 
cused by the trade generally of 
“stabilizing wools at the bottom,” 
as was stated by Mr. Bruce McPher- 
son in the April issue of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers 
quarterly wool review. If, on the 
other hand, the Corporation holds 
these wools for sale on the legitimate 
basis of foreign parity values for 
comparable grades, plus the tariff, 
minus the difference in conversion 





costs, its own short-sighted grower 
patrons set up the cry “What about 
our wool returns? Why doesn’t the 
National Corporation sell more 
wool?” 


A fair analysis of the present 
paradoxical situation will lead one 
to believe and say that the grower 
himself is primarily to blame for the 
present situation. He is throwing 
away from one-third to one-half the 
best tariff he has ever had. At a time 
when every dollar of income is vital 
toward preserving a badly shattered 
industry, he is sacrificing millions of 
dollars in the aggregate to ignorance 
of true marketing possibilities or 
through lack of faith in his product, 
which is not warranted by the facts, 
or through the short-sighted attitude 
of his bankers or creditors who may 
force him to sell on present Boston 
market levels, which are not in any 
sense a reflection of today’s values 
of American wools in an American 
market. . 

The lesson drawn from this whole 
situation is perfectly plain. This is 
a consignment year. The grower 
does not have to wait for a rising 
market, his own selling policy de- 
termines the market. 

If he has not sufficient faith in his 
own wool marketing organization, 
set up under the Farm Board, either 
locally or nationally, to sell wools 
through them, then he should secure 
as good an advance as he can from 
any good reliable wool house and 
ship his wool on consignment. In 
selling at the level of values which 
have been prevailing and are prevail- 
ing in the producing areas, he is not 
only slaughtering his own values but 
is establishing a false market far be- 


low real values for his fellow wool 
siasiatiata F, J. Hagenbarth. 






ACTS regarding increases in 

numbers of game animals on na- 
tional forests were piresented in the 
May issue of the Wool Grower. 
Parts of the last annual report of 
Chief Forester Major R. Y. Stuart, 
relating to recreational and game 
uses of forest areas, also were printed. 
It was stated in the article that the 
full outline of the Forest Service 
plans and policy along these lines did 
not seem to be included in the of- 
ficial report from which the quot- 
ed passages were taken. Consequent- 
ly a letter was addressed to the Chief 
of the Forest Service requesting a 
more detailed and official state- 
ment of the attitude of the Forest 
Service toward further increases in 
the number of game animals and 
the effect upon those dependent 
upon utilization of the forest graz- 
ing resources in the commercial 
production of livestock for human 
food. 

The letter of the National Wool 


Growers Association and Major 
Stuart’s reply are printed herewith: 
To Major Stuart 


April 23, 1931 
Major R. Y. Stuart, 
U. S. Forest Service, 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Major Stuart: 

Concern on the part of western stock- 
men appears to be increasing in regard to 
the game situation. This partly due to 
the apparent influence of sportsmens’ or- 
ganizations, and to such expressions from 
them as recently were printed in “Outdoor 
Life.” 

I have recently read your last annual re- 
port, especially the sections relating to 
recreation and game. I have noticed the 
statement at the top of page 48 of the 
report, and while you seem to foresee a 
difficult condition in respect to the num- 
bers of game, I feel like suggesting that you 
perhaps do not fully recognize the serious- 
ness of the situation and how soon it may 
become really acute. I, therefore, feel that 
a mutual service may be rendered by some 
further statement and expression from you 
at this time regarding your ideas, policies, 
and plans. 

Of course, anyone in my position will be 
considered as not being impartial. I sug- 
gest, however, that in the matter of the 
development of recreational uses of forests, 


Forest Service Policy on Game 


there is considerable room for argument as 
to the best interpretation of doing the 
greatest good to the greatest number. In 
the case of game, however, and the present 
situation, it would seem that there is less 
roora for debate. I say this because the 
increase in game animals that has taken 
place from 1924 to 1929 as presented in 
your report shows clearly that game is 
increasing much more rapidly than is the 
number of sportsmen and hunters depend- 
ing upon it. With the general conditions 
of the country favorable to outdoor life 
and hunting as they were in those years, it 
would seem as though we might have almost 
reached the maximum demand from sports- 
men for hunting in the western states, and 
that hunting could not be expected to keep 
down much greater increases in deer and 
elk during the next few years. In this con- 
nection it seems clear to my mind that 
nothing more can be expected in the way 
of economic advantage to communities in 
the vicinity of the national forests by 
further development of game resources. 


Possibly you have reference to recreation 
more than game when, on page 44 of the 
report, you suggest that “these resources 
have assumed economic importance fre- 
quently ranking with, and in some cases, 
outranking other natural resources. The 
proper conservation and development of the 
recreation and game resources, therefore, is 
regarded as a distinct obligation by the 
Forest Service.” Further study of the statis- 
tics presented in your report shows that 
between the years 1924 and 1929, there 
was an increase in deer and elk combined 
of 271,892, or 45 per cent. At the same 
time, the number of permitted horses and 
cattle declined 352,653, or 20 per cent. I 
recognize, of course, that some degree of 
the decline in cattle has been due to the 
transfer of cattle permits to sheep permits, 
but in the same period, the total increase in 
sheep is only the equivalent of about 65,000 
cattle. 

As suggested above, I would greatly ap- 
preciate any further explanation or state- 
ment you may wish to make in connection 
with this situation. I would also appreciate 
being informed as to whether or not the 
Forest Service considers that the control of 
game is entirely dependent upon state laws 
and state officials, or whether you have the 
legal power to reduce the number of game 
animals on national forest lands, if such 
is shown to be necessary in the interests 
of the conservation and use of other 
resources. 

Assuring you of my desire to be con- 
structive and helpful in this matter, and 
hoping for the favor of an early reply, I 
am 


Yours very truly, 
F. R. Marshall, Secretary. 








From Major Stuart 


May 5, 1931. 


Mr. F. R. Marshall, Secretary 
National Wool Growers Association, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Dear Mr. Marshall: 


Your letter of April 23 is received. 


I appreciate that western stockmen might 
view with considerable alarm such express- 
ions as those recently printed in “Outdoor 
Life.” That article was read with consider- 
able interest in this office. Of course any- 
one is entitled to place his own interpre- 
tation upon the statistics of the Forest 
Service, but it would appear that more 
reliable facts in regard to what actually 
happened might be sought from the Forest 
Service before the author of the article at 
tempted to interpret the data. I am there- 
fore glad to give you a more complete 
statement in regard to the question of live- 
stock and game on the national forests 
than space would permit in my annual 
report. 

At the present time domestic livestock— 
cattle, horses, sheep, and goats, are grazing 
about 83 million of the over 130 million 
acres of government land inside the national 
forests in the western states. While your 
statement that the numbers of livestock 
have declined 352,653 or 20 per cent since 
1924 is approximately correct, it should be 
appreciated that over 60 per cent of this 
number declined during the years 1925 and 
1926, which as you know represented the 
latter part of a program of adjustments 
necessary to meet overstocked conditions 
during the war period. Drought in certain 
sections previous to 1924 also entered into 
the reductions made during those two years. 
In view of these facts, perhaps a more ac- 
curate picture might be gained of the gen- 
eral trend in livestock on the national 
forests if we use the last five-year period, or 
from 1926 to 1930. 

In 1926 we began a record of actual 
stock months grazed on the forests which 
had not previously been kept. Due to the 
interforest permits a certain duplication of 
numbers results in our data previous to 
1926, which is eliminated by dealing with 
the actual stock months’ use. Using the 
stock months as a basis for the past five- 
year period, a decline of the equivalent of 
797,314 cow months has occurred, which is 
an actual decrease of about 5.6 per cent 
within the five-year period. Of this amount 
protective reductions during the period 
amounted to about 28 per cent. In addi- 
tion thereto, in the interest of further 
protection and in accordance with the de- 
sires of the stockmen, the shortening of the 
grazing season during the five-year period 
amounted to about 57 per cent of the total 





























reduction. You will appreciate that the 
general drought condition during this pe- 
riod was largely responsible for these reduc- 
tions. This leaves about 15 per cent of 
the reduction, which undoubtedly represents 
about the amount of surplus range secured 
through forfeitures and used further in the 
interest of protection. Of course within 
these reductions there may be some cases 
where the total reduction has been figured 
in the interest of both livestock and game, 
but it is believed the straight reduction for 
game purposes is inconsequential. 

Now as to the quesuon ox game on the 
national forests. At is true tmat our esti- 
mates show a deciaed increase auring tne 
five-year period. ims is due to several 
tactors, among which may be mentioned 
better protection, reduction otf predatory 
ammmals, and more reliable data on the 
number of game animals tound on the 
torests. ‘Lhe general situation appears about 
as follows: Some 47 million acres on the 
national forests are not used by domestic 
livestock. ‘Lhis area consists ot the heavily 
timbered tracts or inaccessible land and 
generally good game range. Some of the 
areas have only a small remnant of game 
animals, even with the present herds, which 
the areas are capable ot supporting. On a 
limited number of areas used by both 
domestic livestock and game there are too 
many animals to maintain a proper balance; 
while some areas occupied by domestic 
animals might support an increase of game 
without disturbing the number of domestic 
livestock on the forest. We also have some 
areas where an adjustment in the number of 
livestock might be necessary more adequate- 
ly to care for game. Such adjustments are 
being worked out gradually, and I feel with 
the least possible disturbance of other uses. 
These cases are being approached in a co- 
operative spirit with the interests involved, 
and each locality worked out carefully by 
investigation and determination of the facts. 
In all cases the extent to which wild life 
can be increased on the national forests is 
entirely dependent upon the available year- 
long food supply. This is a fact that is 
often overlooked by those who fail to see 
plenty of game on summer range of ex- 
ceptional quality. If winter range is not 
available and equivalent in area and quality 
to summer range, it is apparent that no 
good but great harm both to livestock 
growers and game might result from a large 
increase in game population during favor- 
able seasons. This would automatically re- 
sult in reduction of livestock, followed by 
starvation of game animals during critical 
winter periods. 

In all of this work the Forest Service is 
committed to a policy of proper balance 
between numbers of game animals and 
domestic livestock as determined by the 
adaptability of the range to the different 
classes of animals involved. Our desire is 
to secure the maximum production of 
domestic livestock and game animals con- 
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sistent with the continued productivity of 
the range. I appreciate that the various 
interests involved will have different views 
as to the extent to which the Forest Service 
should go in providing range for either class 
of animals. 

The information we have of record shows 
very clearly that the recreational use on 
national forests has more than doubled dur- 
ing the past few years. It also indicates 
that the number of hunters on the national 
forests has more than doubled, and the 
number of animals killed increased pro- 
portionately. Under these circumstances it 
is not believed we would be safe in saying 
that the number of sportsmen had reached 
its maximum and that no greater number 
of game animals would be in demand than 
is indicated by what has happened during 
the past several years. In my judgment we 
may expect a still greater demand on na- 
tional forests for all forms of recreation, 
which will be accompanied by an increase 
in the number of game animals killed. If 
the Forest Service and others with whom 
we cooperate can meet this demand by get- 
ting a greater resource of game animals on 
areas not fully stocked at the present time 
without undue interference with other uses, 
it would seem the desirable and right thing 
to do. On the other hand, on areas over 
stocked with domestic and game animals, 
adjustments are of course essential in the 
interest of all resources. In instances where 
it is clear that game animals are largely 
responsible for overstocking, then those 
herds should be reduced to the permanent 
capacity of the range. It therefore becomes 
a question of range management and the 
application of the best known principles in 
the regulation of numbers and other factors 
surrounding use. 

With domestic livestock we have full 
authority to extend regulation when and 
where the circumstances justify. This is 
not entirely true with game animals since 
we are dependent upon state laws for reg- 
ulation. There is no authority of law which 
will permit the Forest Service to regulate 
hunting, but we have full authority to 
remove animals which are causing injury 
to forest resources. In view of these facts 
satisfactory game and livestock administra- 
tion depend to a large extent upon the 
sufficiency and application of state game 
laws. With a properly constituted, non- 
partisan fish and game commission with 
wide authority to adopt measures necessary 
to meet the needs of particular localities, 
and with the necessary continuity of ad- 
ministration, it is believed our difficulties 
can be effectively and efficiently met when 
and where they occur. Under these cir- 
cumstances the Forest Service is anxious and 
willing to work out the proper cooperative 
plans between livestock and game interests 
and give full consideration to the require- 
ments of each. It is for this purpose that 
the Service has been developing for the 
past few years definite management plans 
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for all localities on the national forests. 
These plans contemplate the development 
of the best practices in livestock and game 
management, and the correlation of various 
uses. 


It is my judgment that the situation calls 
for calm consideration, a sympathetic un- 
derstanding of all the factors involved, and 
the determined and cooperative action of 
all interests, 

Sincerely yours, 
R. Y. Stuart. 





1930 


HE report on fish and game in 

the national forests released by 
U. S. Forest Service on May 25 
shows a total deer population in the 
national forests of 877,780. This is 
75,321 or 9.3 per cent above the 
number reported by the Forest 
Service for 1929, which was printed 
in the article appearing in last 
month’s Wool Grower under the 
title “Game and National Forest 
Grazing.” 

In reference to the deer situation 
this last report says: 


Deer Increases in 


Our statistics show that one species of 
deer or another is present on every national 
forest. Increases are so general that in some 
forests the supply of feed is insufficient to 
keep them well nourished during severe 
winters, and resultant overbrowsing has 
proved injurious to range and other re- 
sources. This is particularly true of the herd 
of mule deer on the Kaibab National Forest 
in northern Arizona. Under cooperative 
agreement with the state of Arizona, 
hunters have been permitted on the forest 
for the past several years, but as yet the 
forage and browse have not been restored 
to their original productivity. Last year 
5,033 deer were killed by hunters on the 
Kaibab Forest, and it is estimated that over 
1,900 were killed by predatory animals. 


Early in June a further study of condi- 
tions on the ground is to be made by the 
Forest Service in cooperation with game ex- 
perts representing ten organizations interest- 
cd in game, as well as game authorities in 
the Bureau of Biological Survey and the 
National Park Service. Representatives of 
the national live stock associations will ac- 
company the committee making the exam- 
ination, which, among other things, will 
consider the relationship between deer 
browsing and cattle grazing on the area. 
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Future Trading in Wool Tops 


FRADE in wool top futures was 

started on May 18 by the New 
York Wool Top Future Exchange, 
which is conducted by wool asso- 
ciates of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change. 

On that day wool tops for Sep- 
tember delivery opened at 74.30 
cents per pound and closed at the 
same figure. On May 22, the 
opening price was 74 cents, with a 
reported nominal close of 73.30 
which was 60 points above the clos- 
ing price on the day previous. 

During the same week there was 
a decline equal to one-third of a cent 
per pound in wool top futures at 
Roubaix-Tourcoing, France, while 
at Antwerp, the decline amounted 
to one-quarter of a cent per pound. 


Total transactions on the opening 
day amounted to 175,000 pounds 
and from 60,000 to 160,000 pounds 
per day during the remainder of the 
week. 

The opening futures price was 5 
cents under the spot market at the 
time and the claim is made by the 
operators in the Boston wool market 
that opportunity for contracting 
fall deliveries of tops at prices lower 
than now prevailing has had an un- 
settling effect in Boston on the 
prices for both wool and tops, and 
to some extent upon cloth prices. 

The quoted prices for tops in these 
futures transactions are based on the 
“Wool Top Exchange Standard.” 
This is a top made from average 
American 64’s merino wool of aver- 
age length and color, oil combed, 
and containing 3 per cent of oil. 

Parties making deliveries on 
future contracts may depart from 
the standard in prescribed respects 
and degree, but buyers need not 
accept tops that are more than 
8 per cent below standard. The 
settlement prices may be varied ac- 
cording to the departure from the 
standard of the top actually deliver- 
ed. All tops delivered are to be in- 
spected and appraised by official 
inspectors designated by the ex- 
change. The maximum premium 
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for tops superior to the standard is 
10 per cent. 

In discussing this new style of 
trading and its probable and possible 
use the Commercial Bulletin (Bos- 
ton) said: 

“It is expected that growers will utilize 
the exchange to protect themselves against 
anticipated price declines occurring before 
their clips are ready for market, that wool 
dealers will use it to protect themselves 
against advances before they have covered 
forward commitments or against declines 
before they have disposed of their holdings, 
and that wool combers, spinners and weav- 
ers will use it to protect themselves against 
advances before they have covered their 
needs of wool, tops, or yarns, or against 


‘declines before they have disposed of their 


holdings of the raw material, semi-manu- 
factured products, or finished products. 
Those who are interested in the exchange 
anticipate that it will give to wool, tops, 
and yarns a greater liquidity than they have 
ever had, and accordingly it will enable 
those engaged in the trade to avoid risks 
which heretofore have been accepted as in- 
escapable. 





Cases of Stock Yards Charges 
PROCEEDINGS are under way in 


respect to present rates of yard- 
age charges at the public stock yards 
at St. Joseph, Denver, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, and Omaha. These 
proceedings were all initiated in the 
name of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture under the provisions of the 
Packers and Stockyards Act of 
1921 and are being conducted by the 
Packers and Stockyards Division of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry in 
the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

Hearings were completed last fall 
in the St. Louis case. The final oral 
arguments were made before the 





Sheepmen’s Calendar 


Arizona Wool Growers Convention, 
Flagstaff—July 14-15. 

Utah Wool Growers Mid-Summer 
Meeting, American Fork—July 21. 

Colorado Wool Growers Convention, 
Durango—July 23-24. 

Texas Sheep and Goat Raisers Con- 
vention, San Angelo—July 28-31. 

Wyoming Wool Growers Convention, 
Rawlins—August 6-8. 

National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City, 
Utah—August 24-27. 


















Secretary of Agriculture on April 
28, and a decision and order should 
be announced within a few weeks. 
Hearings were held in the Kansas 
City and Denver cases, but no deci- 
sion has been announced by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Hearings 
on the charges of the Omaha stock 
yards are set for September 15. 

A temporary order has been grant- 
ed to defendants in the recent case 
of the St. Louis commission firms 
who were ordered to be suspended 
from doing business in the yards be- 
cause of having boycotted the Na- 
tional Order Buying Company, a 
subsidiary of the National Live 
Stock Marketing Association. 

The federal courts will now re- 
view the case and perhaps take fresh 
testimony before deciding as to 
whether or not the order shall be 
made permanent. This is likely to 
occupy several months and when 
the decision is handed down it is 
almost certain that the case will be 
taken to the U. S. Supreme Court. 

The Secretary of the National As- 
sociation is testifying for livestock 
shippers in a hearing on commission 
charges now being held at St. Joseph. 





Range Research Conference 
CONFERENCE of Forest Serv- 


ice and other experts interested 
in the study of range use and pro- 
tection is announced to be held 
August 17-20 near Ephraim, Utah, 
at the headquarters of the Great 
Basin Branch of the Intermountain 
Forest and Range Experiment Sta- 
tion. 

The meeting is sponsored by the 
Ecological Society of America. The 
committee in charge of arrange- 
ments includes: C. L. Forsling, U. 
S. Forest Service, chairman; W. Y. 
McGinniss, University of Arizona, 
secretary; H. C. Hanson and Walter 
P. Taylor. 

Topics assigned for consideration 
include: Methods of studying forage 
production and yield; methods of 
studying interrelation of grazing 
and erosion; methods of studying 
animal life, including livestock, 
rodents, and big game. 
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The Big Meat Parades 


PECTACULAR livestock parades 

are to be used to arouse the 
American public to the fact that 
meat prices are now down. This 
program was decided upon at a con- 
ference of livestock interests called 
by the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board on June 4 in Chicago. 


The first of these big parades is 
announced for Chicago on June 18. 
Cows, pigs, and sheep are to be herd- 
ed down Michigan Boulevard by 
cowboys and butchers, with banners 
of “Meat Prices are Down” and all 
the necessary accessories to make it 
a real gala event. Similar parades will 
follow in other large cities. 


The Chicago conference was at- 
tended by 250 bankers, packers, 
commission men and producers. All 
were agreed that consumers were 
not taking advantage of the present 
low prices of meats and should be 
interested in doing so. It was also 
brought out that some hotel and 
restaurant men were not offering 
meat cuts at prices corresponding 
to the present general price levels, 
and effort is to be exerted to have 
reductions made in the meats of- 
fered in all eating houses. 





Pasture Charges Reduced at 


Illinois Feed Stations 


CHARGE of 3 cents per 
head per day for pasturing 
lambs for the first three days was 
announced by the railroad feeding 
stations in the vicinity of Chicago. 
This will apply during this season 
at all stations where lambs are fed 
before going into the Chicago stock 
yards. After the first three days the 
charge will be 2 cents per head daily. 
In 1929 and previously this charge 
was 4 cents per head. Last sea- 
son the managers of the stations 
located in Illinois put in the rate of 
3 cents which is being continued 
this year. 

The charges at Valley and Fre- 
mont, Nebraska, are still 4 cents, 
which has been the rate during the 
Past six years. 
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Sixteenth Annual Ram Sale 
August 24-25-26-27 


Stock 
Yards 





Salt Lake City, Utah 


Under Management of 


The National Wool Growers Association 
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HE NATIONAL RAM SALE is an established institution. 

It will be held at the usual dates this year as a continuation 
of service to the sheep industry by the National Wool Growers 
Association. 


HE LEADING SHEEP BREEDERS whose rams have made 

this sale famous will have their customary numbers and 
high quality of rams on hand for the inspection and appraisal 
of all who attend. 


NLY AT THE NATIONAL RAM SALE is the opportunity 

offered to examine such a large representation of the best 
to be had in stud and range rams of all the prominent breeds. 
Marked progress has been made through the holding of this 
sale in producing greater and more uniform excellence in the 
leading: ram producing flocks of the country. This year’s 
offerings will show real improvement over those of last year. 


1000 Rambouillets 700 Hampshires 
300 Crossbreds 
400 Suffolks, Corriedales, Columbias, 
Lincolns and Panamas 















Excess and Deficiency of Moisture 
at Various Points 


Precipitation on Western Livestock Ranges 
during March, April and May, 1931, with 
departures from normal, for 3 months 
and 6 months. 


The Spring Rainfall Record 
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Continues 


The Drought 


HE drought continues throughout the West, thirty of the forty-four 

reporting stations having deficiencies in the past three months, and 
thirty-six of them showing deficiencies for the past six months. Being the 
springtime when winter moisture combines with spring showers to main- 
tain forage growth and livestock moisture, conditions are not yet bad any- 
where, and livestock in the main are in satisfactory shape. But most of the 
streams will be shortlived this season, for the ground water tables are quite 
low after this prolonged drought. Los Angeles, Phoenix, Roswell and 
western Texas points have had slight or generous excesses of precipitation 
in the past six months, but only the New Mexico and western Texas areas 
made these gains during the last three months when most needed. Nortli- 
ward in Kansas and eastern Colorado, and locally in eastern Wyoming, the 
spring months brought nice precipitation also, so that these areas share with 
the country farther south in comparatively good moisture conditions at 
present. But the rest of the western grazing states are in a rather poor 
way for moisture this season. Northern California and western parts of 
Oregon and Washington show great deficiencies, but as these areas get a 
heavy precipitation normally the conditions are not so bad by comparison 
as in many of the interior sections, such as in Utah, Nevada, Idaho, Mon- 
tana, most of Wyoming, northern Arizona, and eastern parts of Oregon 
and Washington. 
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Wyoming 


Cool weather, 
with frosty nights, 
was hard on alfalfa 
and induced a slow 
range forage 
growth. Rain was 
inadequate through 
the month, though 
a good shower over 
north-eastern por- 
tions at the close 
was helpful. Water 
was low, and soil 
moisture was quite 
deficient. The 
range, generally, is 
only fair, and live- 
stock fair to good. 
The calf crop was 


Around the Range Country 











reported good, and 
weather conditions 
have favored lamb- 
ing and shearing. 


Montana troughs. 


Livestock are in 
only fair or good 
condition as a rule, as water has 
been very scarce and ranges have not 
done very well. Windy weather, 
frosty nights, abnormally warm 
days and other inclemencies were 
reported. Some livestock have under- 
gone shrinkages during the month, 
but most of them have held their 
own. Lamb and sheep losses have 
been unusually heavy, but shearing 
and lambing are well along. Light 
scattered rains in the last few days 
have helped ranges. 


Hardin 
In this part of Montana we are 
still in the grip of the worst drought 
we have ever seen. It is a tough 
proposition to get feed and water for 
stock, and should it continue much 
longer, we will have to hunt other 


astures. - 
P G. F. Corwin. 


Wilsall 
Range feed was short in May. 
There was no rain until the 20th, 


places that they are not wholly usable. 
tooth, and other forests in this region, are digging out springs and 


The Sawtooth Forest, in southern Idaho, has embarked on a comprehensive 
water-development program which is expected to help considerably in securing’ 
better use of forest ranges. 

Long trails to water, especially in steep country, are hard on both sheep and 
forage, and, also, on certain allotments ranges are so isolated from natural watering 


Mr. M. S. Benedict, forest supervisor at Hailey, Idaho, from whom the above 
photograph was received will be glad to furnish specifications to any growe7 
interested in troughs of the type used in the Sawtooth Forest. 


but since then we have had some 
very fine rains and the grass is very 
good now on the lower range and 
the mountain feed is excellent. 


The percentage of lambs here to 
ewes is about the same as last year, 
but there were fewer ewes in this 
valley than a year ago. 

No wool has been contracted here 
(June 2) as yet. The attitude to- 
ward the Corporation is all right, 
although very few took advantage 
of it in this locality last year. 

All the sheepmen of this section 
are heartily in favor of the lamb 
program. The local meat markets 
are now handling lamb in a very 
attractive way which is producing 
greater numbers of sales. 

F. W. McReynolds. 


Oregon 


Livestock are in satisfactory con- 
dition as a general rule, the weather 
having been favorable for shearing 
and lambing. Ranges have not been 





It is to help this situation that the Saw- 


especially good, due 
to cool nights and 
to insufficient 
water and soil mois- 
ture. Most of the 
first crop of alfalfa 
has been harvested 


in thesouthern 
portion, and clover 
haying is progress- 
ing in western val- 
leys. Farm pastures 
need rain. 


Idaho 


Cool nights have 
held back the 
growth of pastur- 
age and range for- 
age, and especially 
alfalfa; while 
windy weather de- 
pleted soil moisture 
supplies rather bad- 
ly in the southern 
counties, but rains 
were more timely 
and abundant over 
the panhandle section. However, 
both cattle and sheep have done 
well and are in good condition. A 
fairly good alfalfa crop is being 
harvested in northern counties. 

Leadore 

The weather has been ‘cold and 
dry, (May 28), and the feed condi- 
tions will not be very good unless 
we get some moisture. 

In the early lambing, there was 
about the same percentage of lambs 
to ewes this year as there was last, 
but the late lambing will probably 
be 20 per cent short of an average 
year. 

Fifteen cents has been paid for 
wool which graded from three- 
eighths to half-blood. 

Most growers in this section be- 
long to the National Wool Market- 
ing Corporation. 

The comment on organization ef- 
forts to increase lamb consumption 
is good, and there is also some in- 
crease in the sale and use of lamb 


here. Bernard Allhands 





installing’ 





Wayan 

The weather here is dry and cold, 
and the feed is fair. 

There is a larger percentage of 
lambs to ewes this year than there 
was last, with fewer ewes to be 
lambed. 

Sheep shearers are paid 12 cents 
and board, and also receive board 
when they are at the plant but not 
working. 

Emil Stoor. 


Winsper 

Although precipitation has been 
low, feed is excellent here. 

The high percentage of lambs to 
ewes has been very noticeable. 

About the same number of ewes 
were lambed as last year. 

Fourteen and 15 cents has been 
offered here for wool, but none 
that I know of has been sold. 

Most of the growers here think 
that through the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation is the only 
way to handle our wool. However, 
it will be a year or two before they 
all fall in line. 

Personally I hope that all growers 
will get behind the organization ef- 
forts to increase the consumption of 


lamb. 
David Bethune 


Hagerman 

At present (May 26) it is very 
cold, windy and dry here. We had 
fine lambing weather, however. The 
ewes were in good shape; there 
were lots of twins, plenty of milk, 
and very light losses. The range was 
good in March and early April, but 
since the middle of the latter month, 
it has been bad. The early lambs are 
good; made them on rented pastures. 


The percentage of lambs was a 
little greater than last year, probably 
10 per cent, from about the same 
number of ewes as were lambed last 
season. 

Early shorn wools, grading three- 
eighths to half-blood and shrinking 
around 52 to 54 per cent, have been 
selling recently at 14 to 17% cents. 

Personally I am in favor of the 
National Wool Marketing Corpora- 
tion, but some of my friends are 





not. We are all of us, however, 
strong for the lamb promotion pro- 
gram. 


Chas. W. Abbott. 
Washington 


More or less cool or cold weather 
and a decided lack of rain and soil 
moisture retarded the growth of 
pastures and ranges appreciably in 
most sections of the state. The 
driest parts are in the east-central 
counties. Some frost injury occur- 
red. Generally, however, livestock 
are in fairly satisfactory condition, 
but would be benefited by rains and 
better pastures. 

Hooper 

The feed condition in the moun- 
tains is good. The weather continues 
to be drying (May 26). 

There is a larger percentage of 
lambs to ewes this year than there 
was last, and about the same number 
of ewes were lambed. 


Fourteen and a quarter to 16 
cents has been paid for wool of fine 
grade and 63 to 67 per cent shrink- 
age. 

Some of the wool growers in this 
section are for the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation, and some 
are indifferent. 

The attitude toward organization 
efforts to increase lamb consump- 
tion is favorable, and the sale and 
use of lamb has increased due to the 
low prices. 


McGregor Land & Live Stock Co. 
Yakima 


I just received the last publication 
of the Wool Grower and find it very 
interesting, especially as regarding 
the lamb feeding experiment and 
the various articles you have on the 


‘Co-op’s marketing of wool. 


There is a large lot of wool going 
out from this district. In fact, we 
are sending the Co-op nearly a half 
million pounds of our own wools 
without restrictions. We feel it is the 
right organization to handle it and 
if the sheepmen all stay with the 
Co-op as they should they will win 
out in the long run. 


It is regrettable that a good many 
wools have been obtained in this 
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country at very low prices by deal- 
ers, and the wools have probably 
gone to the mills at very low prices, 
which helps to knock our market, 
and keeps it below the importing 
valuation. 

Glad to see by the various articles 
that the campaign for “Eat More 
Lamb” is going on in good shape, 
and think it will bring splendid re- 
sults. We surely have to increase con- 
sumption or reduce production, 
if we are going to get out of this 
slump. 

Lambs have done splendidly in 
this country so far, but we are need- 
ing rain badly. We have had sever- 
al very severe windstorms which are 
drying the lower ranges out; how- 
ever, the mountain ranges are still 
in fine shape and we expect to have 
good feed this summer. 

H. Stanley Coffin. 


Nevada 


Unusually warm weather prevail- 
ed, and ranges made a rapid growth 
as in most sections soil moisture has 
been ample. Showers were timely, 
though light, and more rain would 
help the lower ranges generally. 
Some of the alfalfa was held back 
by cool nights. Lambing and shear- 
ing are well along. Cattle and sheep 
are mostly in good condition. Irriga- 
tion water is ample for the present, 
but the supply will not last long. 


Eureka 


Feed here is fairly good, but the 
weather is windy, hot, and dry, and 
the water short. 

There were more lambs to ewes 
this year than there were last, and 
about 10 per cent more ewes lambed. 

Wool, shrinking from 60 to 65 
per cent, has mostly sold at 15 to 
16 cents. 


Twelve and one-half cents is the 
rate paid for shearing, and includes 
board. The shearers also get board 
on the days they are at the plant but 
not working. 

Perhaps half of the growers in 
this section are favorable toward the 
National Wool Marketing Corpora- 
tion. 


Organization efforts to increase 
the consumption of lamb have been 
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discussed very little in this section; 

there has been no increase in the sale 

and use of lamb in this locality. 
Walter Handley. 


Minden 


The weather conditions have been 
very good, with plenty of rain. 

There is about the same percent- 
age of lambs to ewes as there was 
a year ago, and the same number of 
ewes were lambed. 

Thirteen to 17 cents has been of- 
fered for wool. 

The rate paid for shearing sheep 
in this section is from 10 to 12 cents, 
which includes board. The shearers 
also get board on days they are at 
the plant but not working. 

In this section there is a general 
desire among the growers to sell their 
wool rather than consign it and 
wait. 

The organization efforts to in- 
crease lamb consumption are all 
right and showing results. 

H. F. Dangberg Live Stock Co. 


Wells 


The moisture here is below nor- 
mal. Showers late in April kept the 
range grass growing and feed about 
normal, but the summer ranges will 
be poor unless there is more rain 
soon. 

So far, the percentage of lambs 
to ewes is average and the number 
of ewes lambed about the same. 

Ten cents and board is the rate 
paid sheep shearers, and that also in- 
cludes board on days they are at the 
plant but not working. 

A large percentage of the wool in 
this section will go to the National 
Corporation. 

The feed in recent years on open 
government lands is below normal. 


A. C. Almstead. 
Utah 


Livestock have continued in fair 
condition, with moderately good 
pasturage in the lower country. 
Cattle on the national forest ranges 
are doing better, as feed is better 
there. Shearing is well along, and 
sheep are slowly entering the moun- 
tain areas. Alfalfa was rather badly 
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frosted, and the crop will be short. 
A few scattered showers near the 
end of the month gave some range 
improvement; and rains were timely, 
though light through the month. 


Beaver 


The feed conditions are very poor. 
There was no rain until the 25th ot 
this month, and the feed is too dry 
and water scarce. 

Thirteen cents has been offered 
for wool in this section. 

I think there is a favorable atti- 
tude toward the Wool Marketing 
Corporation. 

The growers in this section are 
very favorable toward the organiza- 
tion efforts to increase lamb con- 
sumption. 


‘Mrs. C. D. White. 


Hurricane 


Feed conditions are good here and 
we had one inch of rainfall the 25th 
and 26th. 

This year there are 10 per cent 
more lambs to ewes than there were 
last year and also more ewes to be 
lambed. 

Ten and one-half cents to 15 
cents has been paid for wool grad- 
ing fine and fine-medium with 
shrinkage of from 62 to 72 per 
cent. 


HE notes on weather condi- 


tions appearing under the 
names of the various states are 
furnished by J. Cecil Alter of 
the U. S. Weather Bureau and 
based upon reports and publi- 
cations of that bureau for the 
month of May. 


The Wool Grower welcomes 
and desires communications 
from interested readers in any 
part of the country for this, de- 
partment of the Wool Grower 
and also invites comment and 
opinions upon questions relat- 
ing to the sheep industry and 
statements of occurrences of 
importance and significance to 
wool growers. 
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Eight to 10 cents is paid for sheep 
shearing. This includes one-half of 
the shearers’ board, and their board 
when they are at the plant but not 
working. 


This section is favorable toward 
selling wool through the coopera- 
tives. The Corporation advances al- 
most as much as buyers will give. 

The opinion here toward organi- 
zation efforts to increase lamb con- 
sumption is favorable, but the men 
do not subscribe readily to the ‘Eat 
More Lamb” fund. There has been 
a recent increase in the sale and use 
of lamb here. 

J. W. Imlay. 


Colorado 


This was a cool month, frost re- 
tarding the growth of vegetation, 
and injuring some alfalfa. Rains 
were moderate, and of little conse- 
quence, though some good showers 
over the eastern portion near the 
end of the month were helpful. 
Livestock are mostly in good condi- 
tion, and are generally moving to- 
ward the higher ranges, where pas- 
turage is fairly good. Shearing is be- 
coming general, being well along in 
places. 


New Mexico 


It was a cool month, with some 
local frosts which damaged alfalfa 
locally, but generally pastures and 
ranges were good, and _ livestock 
were doing well in practically all 
sections. There were few losses of 
livestock, and all thin stuff is im- 
proving. Water supplies are general- 
ly ample, though rain would help in 
a few sections. 


California 


Pastures, foothills and mountain 
ranges, and livestock generally are 
in fair to good condition, and moun- 
tain ranges were benefited by mod- 
erate showers, though the lower 
forage areas were harmed to a cer- 
tain extent by showers on dry 
ranges. The movement of flocks 
and herds to summer ranges was 
completed early in the month. 


(Continued to page 47) 
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De Luxe Meat Shop Minus 
Butcher Reported Popular 


NEW type of butcher shop, 
fashionable in appearance, with 
carpets on the floor, easy chairs, and 
tables with shaded lights, with the 
meat neatly displayed in colored 
boxes and covered with celephane 
paper, is reported to have been open- 
ed in a large midwestern city. The 
meats are inspected, graded, cut, 
trimmed, weighed and packed at the 
packing house, thus necessitating 
only the shopkeeper’s time of wrap- 
ping the meat selected by the cus- 
tomer. According to the report, in 
Nation’s Business, meat sold in this 
shop is priced lower than that sold 
in regular butcher shops, and the 
service is proving popular. 





The California Ram Sale 


A TEASING Hampshire stud 
: ram consigned by Frank Brown 
& Sons, Carlton, Oregon, topped 
the eleventh annual California Ram 
Sale (Sacramento, June 1 and 2) at 
$300. The purchaser was Hammond 
Ranch of Merrill, Oregon. Second 
high was a yearling Hampshire ram 
consigned by Thousand Springs 
Farm of Wendell, Idaho, which went 
to D. E. Kelliher, Eugene, Calif., for 
$275. 


A total of 988 rams, mostly 
Hampshires, Suffolks, Shropshires 
and crossbreds, sold at an average 
price of $27.30. Last year the aver- 
age of the sale was $39; in 1929, $49; 
and in 1928, $56. 


Hampshire stud rams averaged 
$72; range rams, $26.50. The aver- 
age on Shropshire stud rams was $45 
and range rams of this breed aver- 
aged $19.30. Thirty-nine dollars was 
the average for Suffolk studs and 
$38.92 that for range rams. Suf- 
folk crossbreds averaged $24, and 
Romeldales, $23.46. 


There was a larger attendance of 
buyers at the sale than ever before, 
but little demand was in evidence 
for any but black-faced sheep. 
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With Oregon Sheepmen 
ACTIVE buying of wool through- 


out Oregon, continuation of 
the drought which is assuming se- 
rious aspects in central and south 
central portions of the state, and the 
marketing of farm flock lambs in 
increased volume were the principal 
happenings in May among Oregon 
wool growers. 

At Heppner on May 20 about a 
half million pounds of wool was 
sold at prices ranging from 10 to 15 
cents, price varying according to 
quality and the per cent of sand. 

At the Condon sale on May 28, 
the E. J. Burke Company was the 
heaviest buyer, taking around 350,- 
000 pounds of the 450,000 pounds 
sold. Prices at this sale ranged from 
11 to 1444 cents. Of the wool offer- 
ed, some 200,000 pounds was with- 
drawn. Careful estimates of those 
best informed indicate that 80 per 
cent of the 1931 Oregon clip has 
now been sold either through the 


cooperatives or to private dealers 
and is out of the growers’ hands. 
The first shipment of lambs by 
the Union-Baker County Lamb Pool 
and the Wallowa County Lamb Pool 
rolled east during the last of the 
month. The quality was said to be 
unusually high; lambs, having been 
creep fed on grain, carried high 
finish and were uniform. Final re- 
turns have not yet been reported. 
Continued drought with cold 
winds in central Oregon has caused 
the water shortage to become a more 
serious and acute problem to stock- 
this section has felt the drought par- 
this sections has felt the drought par- 
ticularly acutely, its effects are 
being felt over the entire state. Not 
only is the grass on the range show- 
ing signs of suffering in many sec- 
tions but the wheat crop through- 
out the eastern Oregon territory 
has already been seriously injured. 
In many sections where natural run 
off is depended upon for irrigation, 
hay crops are bound to be light. In 
spite of the continued dry weather, 





reports generally indicate that grass 
up to now has been very satisfac- 
tory but that serious burning is now 
apparent. Only a good rain can pre- 
vent a serious situation. In Crook 
County, for instance, very little hay 
is reported carried over and because 
of the water shortage, stockmen are 
beginning to reduce the size of their 
holdings of both cattle and sheep. 
W. L. Teutsch. 





Meat Propaganda on 
Pacific Coast 
AR on “health faddists, diet 


quacks, and meat substitutes” 
has been declared by the Pacific Live 
Stock and Meat Institute. At mass 
meetings held in San Francisco and 
Oakland late in March, attended by 
representatives of cattle and sheep 
raisers, packers, wholesalers, jobbers, 
and retailers, the gage of battle was 
thrown down to the foes of meat. 
A campaign fund of $40,000 was 
pledged, to be spent in the San 
Francisco Bay district in combating 
these influences and generally en- 
deavoring to secure a greater con- 
sumption of meat. 


The Meat Institute, organized a 
short time ago, is composed of repre- 
sentatives of the various branches of 
the meat industry in northern Cali- 
fornia. F. M. Kleppe is president 
and Frank J. Harrigan secretary- 
manager. Producers are represented 
by E. F. Forbes, president of the 
California Cattlemen’s Association 
and the Western Cattle Marketing 
Association; Earl D. Schlaman, sec- 
retary of these organizations; and 
W. P. Wing, secretary of the Cali- 
fornia Wool Growers Association. 
The institute is financed by yearly 
membership, fees being based on the 
amount of business done by each 
firm or corporation. The plan of 
operation is patterned after that of 
the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board and the Los Angeles Meat 
Council, embracing meat demon- 
strations before schools and colleges, 
advertising in the metropolitan 
newspapers, the use of bill-boards 
and the radio, etc., in spreading the 
knowledge of meat. 
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Meeting of the National Lamb Committee 


HE lamb committee of the Na- 

tional Wool Growers Association 
was called to meet in Salt Lake City 
on May 15. This committee was ar- 
ranged for by action of the Execu- 
tive Committee at the Colorado 
Springs convention last December 
to supervise expenditures of the 
lamb promotion fund. 

As originally set up in the report 


Messrs. J. B. White and Henry Moss 
of Utah Wool Growers Association 
also sat with the committee. 

The expectation had been that by 
this time there would have been a 
sufficient portion of the $125,000 
fund for the National Association, 
which includes $100,000 for lamb 
work, in sight to permit the laying 
out of a very definite program for 


increasing the use of lamb. While 
this hope was not realized, the. con- 
viction of all those present was 
greatly strengthened that, despite 
the bad times, a worth-while start 
on the lamb project could be made 
this year. Realization, of course, 
was not lacking that the time is not 
the best for raising funds and that 
the undertaking is a new and big 














of the Executive 
Committee, the lamb 
committee was to 
consist of the Presi- 
dent and Secretary of 
the National W ool 
Growers Association 
and three men ap- 
pointed by the Presi- 
dent upon the recom- 
mendation of the exe- 
cutive committeemen 
of the various states. 
In order to obtain 
complete representa- 
tion, however, it was 
enlarged to include 
one member from 
each of the twelve 
affiliated state organ- 
izations. 

When the first ses- 
sion of the meeting 
convened at 10 A. M., 
the morning of the 
15th, President Hag- 
enbarth was in the 
chair, and Secretary 
Marshall, S. W. Mc- 
Clure from Idaho, M. 
E. Stebbins from 
Montana, W. A. Holt 
from Oregon, E. S. 
Mayer from Texas, 
and J. A. Hooper 
from Utah of the 
committee were pres- 
ent. Mr. R. C. Pollock 
of the National Live 
Stock and Meat 
Board, Mr. E. M. 
Racey of Tracy- 
Locke-Dawson, 
Texas, and President 
George E. Collard and 








Lamb Advertising Pays 


OF course prices are not as high as the selling side 
desired, but of all branches of business in the 
United States sheepmen, in the face of general depres- 
sion, fared the best. The producers and their leaders 
can take a great deal of credit to themselves for this 
favorable showing. They let people know they had 
something worth while to sell, and they sold it. 


C. M. Pipkin. 


HE feeders are well satisfied with the lamb cam- 

paign this winter. We think if we had not con- 
tributed money to the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board for advertising, prices would have been con- 
siderably lower. We urge growers to continue their 
advertising by all means this coming summer and 
fall, as we expect to go ahead again next January. 


H. W. Farr, President 
Colorado-Nebraska Lamb 


Feeders Association. 


. OE thing favorable to the sheep industry is the 


consumption, which for the past year was the 
greatest in history. This increase in consumption was 
brought about largely by low prices and the exten- 
sive advertising campaign carried on throughout the 
East for the past four years by the National Wool 
Growers Association and the Colorado-Nebraska 
Lamb Feeders Association. This is excellent work 
and should be continued. 

John Clay & Co. 


8 Nice only explanation for the fair prices for lamb 
under existing conditions is that the “Eat More 
Lamb” campaign has been carried forward to a point 
where it means a lot to sheep raisers; but there is 
plenty that yet can be done. 


Lindley-Cahow Company. 








one, but combined 
with it was the knowl- 
edge that hard work, 
determination, and 
steadfastness put such 
programs over, and in 
such respects sheep- 
men have never been 
found wanting. 

At the conclusion 
of some twelve hours’ 
deliberation which 
ended at noon Satur- 
day, the 16th, the 
committee was agreed 
that the first monies 
available to the Na- 
tional Wool Growers 
Association for lamb 
work should be used 
for continuation and 
expansion of the dem- 
onstration and educa- 
tional work that has 
been conducted dur- 
the last four years in 
cooperation with the 
National Live Stock 
and Meat Board; that 
the services of Mr. 
Racey should be em- 
ployed as required in 
states not yet organ- 
ized for the lamb pro- 
gram during the next 
three or four months; 
and that through 
Tracy-Locke-Dawson 
some preliminary 
steps should be taken 
and some work done 
to form a basis and 
plan for the enlarge- 
ment of the lamb 
promotion campaign 
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later this year or as soon as the major — 


portion of the amount budgeted 
shall be available. The details of fu- 
ture activities in connection with 
the five-year lamb program will be 
considered further by the National 
executive committee and the lamb 
committee at the time of the ram 
sale. In the meantime a series of dis- 
trict and county organization meet- 
ings will be held in Oregon from 
about June 20 to July 14 and in 
Colorado from July 23 to August 
20. At all of these meetings, Mr. 
Racey will present the lamb adver- 
tising program, its objectives and 
hoped for accomplishments. 

Arizona was not represented at 
the meeting, but Secretary Embach 
of the wool growers’ association 
there wrote that he was hopeful that 
their quota would be raised at their 
annual convention at Flagstaff, 
July 14-15. 

Secretary Wing, California’s 
member on the lamb committee, was 
unable to be present, but sent a re- 
port of the status of the work there. 
The wool growers’ association in 


California is handling this program 
under a Lamb Marketing Commit- 


tee, composed of 10 members. 
From February 25 meetings have 
been held to acquaint the sheepmen 
with the proposed plan and enlist 
their support. No money was asked 
for and no pledges were signed at the 
local gatherings, such procedure 
being though inadvisable by the 
California Association. Due to this 
and the very severe drought, receipts 
for the lamb program have not been 
coming in as fast as was anticipated. 
However, Secretary Wing’s letter 
stated: “We are receiving old mem- 
berships and new memberships al- 
most every day so we will have ad- 
ditional funds available from time 
to time. * * * We feel that Mr. 
Racey’s work has been all important 
and will be cumulative in its effect; 
that it has not been money wasted, 
but will work for the good of the 
state and national associations in 
the years to come. Due to his most 
excellent work, for the first time, 
many wool growers have realized 
just what the lamb advertising cam- 
paign means and how it functions.” 
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A payment of $8,000 on Mon- 
tana’s quota by July1 was assured by 
Secretary Stebbins. His resume 
(appearing in detail at the close of 
this report) of the intensive organ- 
ization campaign carried on in that 
state during April and May was most 
encouraging. Five hundred thirty- 
one members, 296 of whom were 
new, signed pledges to cover about 
half of the Montana quota, and 
follow-up work is now under way 
to obtain the balance. 

Colorado had previously sent in to 
the National Association offices a 
check for $1000 to apply on its 
quota and wired: “Regret Colorado 
not represented, but we favor plan 
as already outlined and with pos- 
sible aid Mr. Racey expect put on 
vigorous campaign in August, fol- 
lowing state convention before 
lambs begin moving.” The Colorado 
convention is set for July 23-24 at 
Durango and plans are being made 
for the preliminary work so that 
the organization campaign can be 
put on immediately after their an- 
nual meeting. 

Mr. S. W. McClure said that 
Idaho would go as far as any of the 
states in paying her full quota. An 
initial payment of $3,000 has already 
been made by the Idaho organiza- 
tion. It is not yet definitely decided 
whether or not an intensive cam- 
paign for collecting the balance of 
the fund will be necessary. 


No report came from New 
Mexico. In that state, it was pointed 
out by President Hagenbarth, some 
of the largest sheep owners also op- 
erate big feeding plants and have 
been contributing to the work 
through the feeders’ organization. 
The New Mexico legislature sup- 
ports the wool growers’ association 
in the making of collections in con- 
nection with the sanitary inspection 
fees, and the state this year will in 
all probability be in a position to 
contribute its full quota to the na- 
tional budget. 

Secretary Holt of Oregon stated 
that they expected to pay their full 
quota. Plans were under way, he 
said, to hold a series of county meet- 
ings, commencing the latter part of 
June, at which they hoped, with the 


assistance of Mr. Racey, to get the 
full support of all the sheepmen. 

The Texas situation was presented 
by Mr. Mayer. This was the first 
state to put on the organization 
work. Meetings were held there last 
fall and five-year pledges totaling 
$83,628.60, or something over $16,- 
000 a year were secured. Of the 
first year’s amount $8,000 had been 
received and the balance falls due 
on June 1. Many of the growers 
have authorized their bankers to 
honor the drafts made against them 
under the pledges they signed and at 
least 80 per cent of the amount due 
on June 1 is expected to be received. 
Texas has paid $4,000 on its quota 
up to the present time. Follow-up 
work is also under way there. 

Mr. Hooper presented a check for 
$1,000 to apply on the Utah allot- 
ment and said that some work had 
already been done in stimulating the 
interest of the sheepmen in the pro- 
ject in various localities and that 
more was to be done in the im- 
mediate future. President Collard 
expressed the opinion that even in 
the face of adverse conditions, the 
Utah sheepmen would endeavor to 
the best of their ability to carry 
their share of the financial support 
necessary for the lamb program. 

At the conclusion of the state re- 
ports, Mr. Pollock told of the lamb 
demonstration work conducted by 
the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board with money furnished by the 
National Wool Growers Association 
and the feeders’ organization since 
1927. 

From the inception of the lamb 
program down to the present time 
250 lamb cutting demonstrations 
have been given in 172 cities having 
a total population of 37,200,865 
(about 30 per cent of the entire 
population of the United States) 
grouped into 8,781,670 families. 
Through the work in these cities, 
opportunity was presented for con- 
tact with 30,523 shops dealing ex- 
clusively in meats, 104,356 inde- 
pendent groceries and 19,829 chain 
grocers, and 45,545 restaurants. 

The demonstrations, too, have 
been presented to others outside of 
the packing and retail meat in- 




















dustries. It was at first thought that 
to this group alone would the dem- 
onstrations be valuable, but develop- 
ments brought out the importance 
of giving them to women’s clubs, 
high school and university students, 
newspaper cooking schools, and serv- 
ice clubs. 

Of particular interest was Mr. 
Pollock’s discussion of the growth 
of interest and enthusiasm for this 
lamb program in the argricultural 
colleges. “The program,” Mr. Pol- 
lock said, “has been of such a nature 
that it has been possible to train the 
meats men in the various institutions 
so that they are now in a position to 
actually conduct lamb cutting dem- 
onstrations. There are now nine men 
doing demonstration work in their 
respective states, and on several oc- 
casions some of them have been 
sent to adjoining states to conduct 
demonstrations. The importance of 
this can readily be seen.” 

The large amount of publicity 
that lamb has received through the 
campaign was also brought out by 
Mr. Pollock. The newspapers and 
radio stations have been used to ex- 
cellent advantage in telling the story 
of lamb, according to Mr. Pollock. 
The newspapers have used a large 
amount of material prepared by 
their own men covering the lamb 
demonstrations and have also given 
space to copy prepared by the 
Meat Board. Illustrations were also 
given of the various kinds of litera- 
ture prepared by the Board for the 
lamb work. 

Mr. Pollock expressed the willing- 
ness of the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board to continue its coopera- 
tion with the lamb raisers and feed- 
ers in their special program. 

The services offered by the Pacif- 
ic Railways Advertising Company, 
which handles all the street car ad- 
vertising space in the United States, 
were discussed by Mr. Woolley, its 
Salt Lake representative. 

Mr. Marion Nelson of the L. S. 
Gilham Advertising Company of 
Salt Lake City, also presented the 
facilities of his firm for advertising 
lamb. 

Tracy-Locke-Dawson, Inc., of 
Dallas, Texas, who have given many 
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A Seasonal Lamb Advertisement 
















Roast Shoulder of Lamb, by Mildred Mad- 
docks Bentley, Director of Delineator 
Home Institute. Given on one of Swift's 
new lamb recipe cards. See coupen below 


’ 


Bureau Department of Pictorial 
iew; and ine Wylie, Associ- 
ate Editor in charge of the Food De- 
partment for Better Homesand Gardens. 
And with the recipe cards, Swift sends 
you a meat buying chart to help you 
market. This, like the cards, is free. 
Send for these cards, and let the rec- 
ipes of seven food experts help you in 
your menu-planning. You will be 
amazed at the goodness and rich flavor 
of these less-known cuts—especially if 





wn ee ee & ()3 tribution. bes ight -to market dis 

; meat . 

the monthly bills but not the family’: 4 cars, Swift’s meats are always fresh and 

aeematwigine me tetmiys | Oconomy, ‘Vartety, | iver ra my ie toe 

kind of magic housewives dream of. upon SWIFT'S meats. To get Swift's 
And it’s perfectly possible magic after new lamb recipe cards and the meat 


all, as you will find when you send for 
Swift's new lamb recipe cards. 


your menus with a big saving in cost. 

Recipes by seven experts 
More than a million women have sent 
for the series of meat recipe cards of- 
fered by Swift & Company. 

This year’s recipes we think are even 
more helpful and interesting than those 
previously offered, for they are the 
favorite recipes of seven leading food 





contributed a recipe for an inexpensive 
cut of lamb. 


Fine Bikes 


in your menus by 


using the less expensive | ciinary expers, with chart showing 
cuts mf lamb, 


To help you Swift offers 
a new series of recipe cards 


editors of great magazines— have each G, 
ree 















Swift & Company 


FREE—the new Swift lamb recipe 
cards, seven delicious recipes by famous 


the various ¢uts of lamb. Mail the 
coupon today. 

File your recipe cards! 
Every recipe in its place. Alphabeti- 
cally arranged so you can find it in a 
jiffy. Here’s your chance to get a recipe 
file box handsomely made of oak. It 
already contains 223 delightful meat 
recipes, 195 complete menus! Just mail 
50c in stamps. 


eS &Co 








Here, printed on these cards, you will 
find recipes by women whose names are 
probably as familiar to you as your own. 
They are Alice Bradley, Cooking 
Editor of the Woman’s Home Com- 


King, Woman's Editor of the Country 
Quam 1 Maeddncke Benth 





Director of Delineator Home In- 
stitute; Viola M. Bell, Food Specialist 
for the Ladies’ Home Journal; Nell 
Howard Enloe, Editor of the Home 


Lamb Shoulder Chop Grill— the recipe, by 
Neil Howard Enloe, Editor of the Home 
Bureau Department of Pictorial Review, is 
included in Swift's new set of lamb recipe 
cards. 





A Reproduction of a Full Page Advertisement of Swift & Company which 
appeared last July in women’s magazines and other publications having a total 
circulation of 11,484,761. 






















Home Economics Department 

Swift & Company, 4056 Packers Ave., Chicago 
Please send me as checked below: 

D The new set of lamb recipe cards, together with the 
shopping chart for lamb. 

0 The oak recipe file box, for which I enclose 50c. This 
includes a complete set of meat recipes and menus, with 
shopping chart. 


Name. Street. 2 





City. State. 











valuable suggestions and real as- 
sistance through the services of their 
Mr. E. M. Racey, presented through 
him a very far-reaching and well 
rounded plan for handling the ad- 
vertising program. This proposal in- 


cluded: 


1. Continuance of fund raising ac- 
tivity. 
(a) Among lamb producers. 
(b) Among packers, lamb feed- 
ers, railroads, etc. 
2. Close contact with growers who 
have already subscribed to the fund. 


(a) Monthly articles in Nation- 
al Wool Grower. 

















(b) Organization work in coun- 
ties for increased consump- 
tion at home. 

(c) Release through county or- 
ganizations, of advertising 
material. 


Preparation and insertion of pub- 
licity releases in newspapers, domestic 
science and women’s magazines. 
Advertisements in hotel, restaurant 
and trade publications. 
Laying of immediate plans, looking 
forward to consumer advertising in 
metropolitan markets immediately 
upon securing sufficient funds. 
(a) Market Survey. 


(Continued to page 36) 








Marketing Lambs by Grade 


By J. W. BURCH 
Secretary, Missouri Livestock Association 


FoR several years Missouri has 
been working for the general 
improvement of the lamb crop 
raised within its boundaries. The 
plan called principally for the use 
of good sires, dams, and the docking 
and castrating of the lambs. The 
effectiveness of the work was being 
retarded, it was found, by the fact 
that the sheepmen have not fully 
realized what the 
market demands for 
fat lambs were. A 
great many good 
quality lambs have 
been sent to market 
before they were fin- 
ished and at too light 
a weight. As a conse- 
quence they have sold 
at cull prices, where- 
as, if they had been 
held back two or 
three weeks and given 
additional feed, they 
would properly have 
been in condition to 
bring top market 
prices. 

On the other hand, 
the men who marketed the right 
kind of lambs, those sired by pure- 
bred rams, and properly docked and 
castrated, grain fed and in ex- 
cellent condition, complained be- 
cause they received no reward 
for their care and work. The 
buyer in the country would pay just 
the same price for practically all 
kinds of lambs, giving no premium 
for really good lambs. In many 
cases where cooperative shipments 
were made, the good lambs would be 
put in with inferior lambs, and if 
the latter were barely good enough 
to get out of the cull class the en- 
tire load would sell together when 
they reached the terminal market. 
As a consequence the good lambs 
helped sell the inferior lambs. Mon- 
ey was taken out of the pocket of 


First Grade 


the careful producer and put in the 
pocket of the man who did not take 
the trouble to improve his lambs. 
This naturally led to dissatisfaction 
and caused producers generally to 
conclude that there was nothing in 
the lamb improvement work, that 
they did not need a good ram and 
did not need to dock and castrate 
since their lambs brought the same 


county agents, sheep salesmen, and 
packer buyers from the market, as- 
sisted by the shipping association 
managers and committees of local 
sheepmen. Before any lambs are 
graded each year a conference is 
held at the terminal market in St. 
Louis where the salesmen, packer 
buyers and extension men go over a 
considerable number of lambs and 

get together on the 











of Missouri Lambs That Topped the Kansas City Market 


By 75 Cents Per Hundred. 


price per hundred as their neighbors’. 

The above factors made it imper- 
ative that some plan be worked out 
that would give producers an op- 
portunity to learn something of 
market classes and grades of fat 
lambs. As it was impossible for 
many of them to go with their small 
lots of lambs to the terminal mar- 
ket, it was necessary that this in- 
formation be brought to them at 
their own shipping station. As a 
consequence the present plan of 
lamb grading, as carried out through 
the Extension Service of the Missouri 
College of Agriculture, was inaugur- 
ated in 1927. 

The work is being handled in 
connection with livestock shipping 
associations, the actual grading be- 
ing done by extension specialists, 


grades. 

‘A market man or 
extension specialist as- 
sists with the first 
grading day at the 
point where the grad- 
ing is to be done. Af- 
ter that it is usually 
left up to the county 
agent and local ship- 
ping association man- 
ager with a commit- 
tee of leading sheep- 
men to handle the 
other grading days. 

The lamb grading 
season extends from 
May 20 to July 1. 
That period of marketing includes 
most of the early lambs produced 
in the state. It accentuates the point 
that is made in the Missouri Plan 
of Sheep Improvement that there is 
a place on the market particularly 
suited to the early spring lambs pro- 
duced in Missouri. The fed lambs are 
out of the way and the bulk of the 
lambs produced in the corn belt have 
not started coming. It reduces the 


competition pretty largely to the 


latter part of the Kentucky and 
Tennessee run. 


It is not thought advisable to 
grade any lambs after July 1, as the 
hot weather and stomach worm in- 
festation make it impossible to find 
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lambs good enough to fill the two 
top grades. 


The Classification Used 


When the work was first started, 
four grades were used in classifying 
the lambs. The well finished ewe 
and wether lambs of choice quality 
were put into the select grade and 
marked with a blue ring on the head. 
The good, docked and castrated 
lambs were graded as standard fat 
lambs; these were given a red ring 
on the head. These red marked 
lambs were not so fat as the select 
grade but carried finish enough to 
sell at the top of the market. The 
fat buck lambs were marked with 
a yellow ring. The thin unthrifty 
ewe and wether lambs and the thin 
bucks were graded as culls and 
marked with a black ring. The 
thin ewe and wether lambs that were 
healthy were sent home for addition- 
al feeding. Commission firms were 
requested to sell the lambs accord- 
ing to grade. 

After two years of trying out the 
grades as given above, it was deemed 
advisable to put in another grade to 
take care of the lambs not quite fat 
enough to go in the standard or red- 
marked grade and still carrying too 
much flesh to go as culls. As a con- 
sequence the medium grade has been 
established and has been found help- 
ful. During the season of 1930 the 
medium lambs were marked with a 
green ring on the head. 

The following table shows the re- 
sults of three years of this lamb 
grading work: 


standard lambs brought a nickel 
above the top. In 1929 the select 
lambs brought 88 cents per hundred- 
weight above the top and the stand- 
ard lambs 36 cents above the top. 
In 1930 the select lambs brought 
65 cents per hundredweight above 
the top and the standard lambs 28 
cents above the top. It is interest- 
ing to note that in 1928 about one- 
sixth of the lambs shipped in the 
graded shipment went as bucks and 
culls, leaving five-sixths of the group 
in round numbers to sell at a pre- 
mium. 


Justification of Packers’ Premium 


Some have raised the question as 
to whether or not the packers were 
justified in paying the premium of 
50 cents to $1.25 per hundred for 
the select and standard grades. Pack- 
ers buy lambs pretty largely on the 
basis of dressing percentage. It 
is very difficult to get dressing 
percentage figures on lambs shipped 
in to the packers because they kill 
a great many lambs at one time and 
figure them all in and it is a good 
deal of trouble for them to keep 
lambs from one shipping point sep- 
arate and furnish the dressing per- 
centage on those particular lambs. 


The available figures for the three 
years’ grading work, however, indi- 
cate that select lambs dressed around 
§2 per cent and the standard lambs 
50 per cent. The average run of 
top lambs marketed at the same time 
have been dressing from 49 per cent 
to 50 per cent. The packers ordi- 
narily figure that on a $15.00 market 


SALES ON GRADED LAMBS IN 1928, 1929 AND 1930 

















A Select Standard Buck Medium Cull 
i. od Lambs Lambs Lambs Lambs Lambs 
grad- = mark~- Blue Mark Red Mark Yellow Mark Green Mark Black Mark 
ing = Av. Av. Av. Av. Av. 
— No. Price No. Price No. Price No. Price No. Price 
1928 28 16.10 2138 16.95 3412 16.15 703 15.35 170 9.85 
1929 63 14.92 968 15.80 6962 15.28 929 14.15 1290 10.25 
1930 68 11.75 1115 12.40 7102 12.03 616 10.45 1828 9.70 716 6.60 





A study of the table shows 
that in 1928 the select lambs from 
the graded shipment brought 85 
cents per hundredweight on the av- 
erage -more than the top on other 
lambs on the days ‘that the graded 
lambs were on the market, and the 





1 per cent difference in dress would 
make around 35 per cent per hun- 
dredweight difference in the price 
of lambs on the hoof. In other 


words, with the average run of 
lambs for which they are paying the 
market 


top for dressing from 
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49 to 50 per cent, the select lambs - 
from the graded shipments would 

actually be worth from 70 cents to 

$1.00 per hundredweight more than 

the average top lambs would be 

worth top market prices up to 35 

per cent above the top. It is interest- 

ing to note that this is just about 

what the premium has been on the 

select and standard lambs. 


Practicability of Grading at 
Shipping Points 


That it is quite practical to grade 
lambs at the local shipping point is 
evidenced by the uniformity with 
which lambs graded at different 
shipping points by different men 
and sold by different commission 
firms will sell. On June 3, 1930, 
there were five graded shipments 
sold on the St. Louis market through 
two commission firms. The follow- 
ing table shows the shipping point, 
the number of lambs in the two top 
grades and the price obtained in each 
case: 




















Select Standard 

Shipping Point Blue-marked Red-marked 

No. Price No. Price 
ee 67 13.00 471 12.75 
Madison ________- 49 13.00 Zi7. 12.90 
Bowling Green 55 12.75 140 12.50 
Columbia 48 13.00 258 12.50 
Ca 2 eee 54 12.75 





It will be noted from this table 
that the select lambs all sold in the 
same notch exactly with ‘the excep- 
tion of the Bowling Green lambs 
that were only 25 cents out of line. 
The standard lambs also brought a 
very uniform price. One of the en- 
couraging features about the grad- 
ing work has been the confidence 
the packer buyers have shown in the 
grading done in the country. One 
load of lambs out of South Missouri 
was delayed in arriving at the mark- 
et, but was bought by a packer 
buyer on the grades that the bill 
called for without the buyer seeing 
the lambs. Needless to say the pack- 
ers will not continue to do this un- 
less the standards set are closely 
adhered to. 

The weights on the various grades 
of lambs vary somewhat but for the 
most part are rather uniform. The 
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select lambs averaged from 78 to 85 
pounds, the standard lambs have av- 
eraged from 72 to 77 pounds and the 
medium lambs have averaged from 
65 to 72 pounds. There has been 
very little difference in the actual 
size between the select and standard 
lambs. The weight difference has 
been made by additional fat carried 
by the select lambs. Lambs that 
have gone into the select grade have 
been practically show lambs. 

One of the problems of lamb 
grading work in the future is to get 
shipping managers and local com- 
mittees to do their own grading and 
do it carefully and conscientiously 
and not try and get any lambs by 
in a grade in which they do not be- 
long. 


The Question of Shrink 


There has been some criticism of 
lamb grading work by those who are 
opposed to it, on the ground that 
there is occasioned additional shrink 
due to the extra handling of the 
lambs. When the lambs are unload- 
ed from the truck or wagon a small 
pen at the foot of the unloading 
chute holds them until they are 
graded and marked. Where this 
small pen is not available they are 
immediately put on the scales and 
graded and marked on the scales 
without any unnecessary running 
and sorting. 

The records of the Columbia 
Shipping Association show more 
clearly what may be expected in the 
way of shrink: 


SHRINKAGE ON LAMBS SHIPPED 















































IN 1929 
Sh‘p nent Date . Head ry a ¥ 
Regular May 23 5.48 
Graded aay 27 942. 9.3. 3.97 
Regular June 11 273 6.56 
Graded _June 18 502 6.93 5.20 
Regular June 25 429 7.39 
Av. of all shipped in i 
April, May and June 7.06 5.29 
SHRINKAGE ON LAMBS SHIPPED 
IN 1930 
Reg. Ungraded June 2 6.63 
Graded June 3 $.19- 3:99 
Regular ___....June 4 7.23 
Av. of all shipped 
April, May and June 6.07 4.55 
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These figures do not indicate that 
the graded lambs shrink any more 
than the ungraded lambs in the pro- 
cess of marketing. 

In sections of the state close to 
the market, where it is a practical 
thing for the producer to truck his 
lambs direct from his own farm to 
the market, the grading probably 
does not have a place, except for the 
fact that every producer should at- 
tend one of the earlier grading days 
and handle some of the lambs so that 
he will be in a position to sort up 
his own lambs in such a way that 
he will only send lambs to market 
with weight and finish enough to 
sell at the market top. 


Educational Value of Work 


Lamb grading has proven to be 
one of the most effective demon- 
strations used in connection with the 
Missouri Plan of Sheep Improve- 
ment. It has afforded an opportun- 
ity to show a community choice 
market lambs produced by follow- 
ing the other seven essentials of the 
Missouri plan in contrast with buck 
and cull lambs resulting from hap- 
hazard practice. It has been a pre- 
vailing condition at these grading 
days that the best lambs were those 
that had been docked, castrated, 
grain fed, sired by registered mutton 
rams, and out of thrifty ewes that 
had been bred early and properly fed 
and cared for. At most of the dem- 
onstrations, lambs of the various 
grades were selected and marked so 
that interested farmers could handle 
them, determine their finish, and fix 
firmly in their minds the require- 
ments that constitute a choice mar- 
ket lamb. The practicability of this 
teaching is evidenced by the fact 
that a number of men, after watch- 
ing the grading, handling the lambs 
and learning the difference between 
the various grades through questions. 
have then returned home, sorted 
their own lambs and brought in only 
those of select and standard grades. 

Aside from assisting producers to 
determine the difference between 
top and cull lambs the grading has 


helped to build a reputation for 
Missiouri lambs at the termina! 
markets. It has established beyond 
question that Missouri’s spring lambs 
of quality have no superiors. As the 
work grows and progresses, this rep- 
utation will, no doubt, spread to 
eastern markets and the increased 
demand thus resulting should re- 
flect to the financial advantage of 
the lamb producers in the state. 





Veteran Stockman Passes 
R. M. K. PARSONS, a notable 


figure in western livestock 
circles for the last half century, died 
at his home in Salt Lake City on 
May 2, at the age of 84 years. 


For the past eight years Mr. Par- 
sons had been president of the Salt 
Lake Union Stock Yards, which he 
had helped to found. He was a 
former director of Walker Bros. 
Bank, and took an active part in 
civic affairs up to within a short 
time prior to his death. His integrity 
of character and genial disposition 
drew many friends to him. 


Mr. Parsons was born at Worth- 
ington, Mass., on June 24, 1847; 
attended school at Syracuse, New 
York, and then taught school for a 
short time in Ohio. After some 
farming experience in Iowa, he came 
west in 1887 and soon became a 
rising member of the livestock in- 
dustry. Sheep raising in Utah, and 
cattle ranching at different times in 
Colorado and northwestern Utah 
engaged his attention; he also oper- 
ated a commission firm through 
which many thousand head of cattle 
were bought and sold. 

Mrs. Parsons and a son, E. C. Par- 
sons, of Los Angeles, survive him. 





New President for Salt Lake Stock Yards 


R. L. E. ELLISON, cashier of 

the First National Bank of 
Layton, Utah, has been appointed to 
succeed the late M. K. Parsons as 
president of the Salt Lake Union 
Stock Yards. Mr. Ellison is well 
known to stockmen in the inter- 
mountain country and is extensive- 
ly interested in the livestock business. 



































































CHRISTINE LAUBACH 
Northampton, Pa., National Champion 








MISS CHRISTINE LAUBACH, 
a student in the high school at 
Northampton, Pa., was selected from 
a field of more than 13,000 girls as 
national champion and_ university 
scholarship winner in the eighth 
national meat story contest. Other 
winners of scholarships by virtue of 
their selection as district champions 
were: Miss Ethel Alpert, Cincinnati, 
O., central; Miss Mary Philmon, 
Gainesville, Ga., southern; Miss Edna 
Dato, Houston, Texas, western. 


The contest is conducted annually 
as an educational project under the 
supervision of the National Live 
Stock and Meat Board and with the 
indorsement and support of the U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, state 
colleges, magazines, etc. 





Winners in the National 
Meat Story Contest 


Miss Laubach first won highest 
honors among the contestants of 
eleven eastern states and the District 
of Columbia, which comprised one 
of the four districts into which the 
United States was divided. She later 
survived the competition among the 
four district champions for national 
honors. The title of her essay was 
“Cooking Meat.” 


The committee of judges was 
composed of Dr. Louise Stanley, 
chief of the Bureau of Home Eco- 
nomics, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, chairman; Miss Frances 
Swain, director of household arts of 
the Chicago public schools and presi- 
dent of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association; Miss Matilda 
Peters, acting chairman of the de- 
partment of home economics, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska; and Mrs. 
Caroline B. King, associate editor of 
The Country Gentleman. 


The 1931 contest was said to be 
the most successful yet conducted. 
Home economics teachers in 694 
high schools enrolled their classes for 
competition. This number was larger 
by more than 200 schools than the 
entry list of a year ago. 


The essays covered all phases of 
the subject of meat such as produc- 
tion of meat animals; selection, 
preparation and cooking of meat; 
food value of meat and its place in 
the diet. 


Prizes were awarded to contest- 
ants in every state of the union. In 
each of the four districts ten prizes 
were given to those submitting the 
best essays and state prizes were re- 





ee 








- EDNA DATO 
Houston, Texas 
Western District Champion 








ceived by the girls who competed 
for but did not win district awards. 


In the western district, the list of 
prize winners included: Edna Dato, 
Houston, Texas; Roberta Kincaid, 
Tolleson, Arizona; Katherine Buck- 
ley, Las Cruces, N. M.; Olive Mor- 
tensen, Preston, Idaho; Judith 
Franzen, Butte, Mont.; Stayton Hol- 
liday, Casper, Wyo.; Peggy Thomp- 
kins, Forest Grove, Ore.; LaVerne 
T. Glass, Las Cruces, N. M.; Bar- 
bara Tremel, Everett, Wash.; and 
De Ette Johnson, Forest Grove, Ore. 
Evelyn Ciabattari, Gilroy, Calif.; 
Ola Barnes, Limon, Colo.; and 
Dorothy Easter of Salt Lake City, 
Utah; won state prizes in the west- 
ern territory. 
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Lamb Consumption in Montana 


Doubled 


N the West where the most lamb 

is produced the least lamb is used 
per person. The reason for this is 
that generally in the eastern states 
the large packers supply the local 
dealers with lamb, and when it is 
sold for lamb it is lamb. In the West 
generally the local meat dealer is 
dependent on what can be procured 
in his neighborhood. Sometimes it is 
sold for lamb and is lamb, and 
sometimes it is not lamb, but the 
lamb’s maternal ancestor. 

Because good lamb is the best 
meat there is and because of the 
present low prices, there is a dispo- 
sition on the part of the public to 
eat more lamb. This commendable 
urge, however, is dampened when it 
develops that really authentic lamb 
cannot always be obtained at rea- 
sonable prices locally. That is sub- 
stantially the situation in practically 
every western community and that 
is why the amount of lamb used in 
the West is smaller per person than 
elsewhere. 

Generally, the local butcher is not 
interested in this particular variety 
of meat. Frequently, in the smaller 
towns, he has none at all on hand 
and if he has, the price he has on it 
is not in line with the price the 
grower gets. This isn’t the butcher’s 
fault. He is naturally running his 
business for his own interest and not 
for the person that has lamb to sell. 
If, however, he can be shown how 
to cut up the lamb to advantage 
so all parts can be sold profitably, 
and if local arrangements can be 
made so he can be supplied with fat 
lamb at reasonable prices, and if 
local demand can be stimulated, then 
it is to the butcher’s interest to sup- 
ply that demand, and if it is to his 
interest he will do it and not other- 
wise. This increase can only be 
brought about by local people tak- 
ing an interest in the matter. 

The plan of getting local people 
to help put on this campaign was 


discussed at the state meeting of the 
Montana wool growers at Missoula 
on January 15 and a committee was 
appointed to go ahead and put the 
plan into effect. A letter was sent 
to some of the principal wool grow- 
ers in each community in Montana, 
asking them to lend their cooperation 
and do their share towards bringing 
about this very-much-needed in- 
crease in the consumption of lamb. 
This plan is not only being pursued 
in Montana, but it is urged that it 
apply in all of the states west of 
the Missouri River. 

Therefore, to help out on the 
general campaign and to help their 
own business, local wool growers 
were asked if they would be willing 
to act on a committee in their com- 
munity for the purpose of proceed- 
ing as follows: 

First: Ascertain by inquiry ap- 
proximately how many lambs aré 
being consumed now, monthly, in 
each community. To have a talk 
with the local meat dealer or dealers 
and explain to them that a cam- 
paign of national advertising is 
about to be inaugurated by the 
National Wool Growers, wherein 
considerable money will be spent 
and that a local campaign will be 
inaugurated to increase the use of 
lamb locally. 

Second: Confer with the local 
meat dealer as to where best to get 
the necessary supply of fat lambs at 
fair prices, and if they can not be 
had locally, notify the state com- 
mittee and it will undertake to 
make suggestions as to where they 
can be procured. 

Third: After the committee is 
organized, to inform the committee 
at Helena who the local meat deal- 
ers are so the committee can send 
them charts with reference to the 
proper manner of cutting up the 
lamb so the heretofore so-called 
unsalable parts would be made 
palatable and salable, thus enabling 
the butcher to sell the higher priced 
cuts at attractive prices. Charts 


showing all this are made available. 

Fourth: As soon as the local com- 
mittee is organized, to let the 
state committee know how many 
lamb menu booklets could be used 
in the community; get some pub- 
licity for the plan through the local 
papers; induce luncheon clubs to 
feature lamb, and if possible have 
someone make a talk on the subject 
and generally take the matter up 
with the Chamber of Commerce, 
domestic economy teachers, parent 
teachers’ associations, women’s clubs, 
and other organizations with a view 
to informing them and the public 
generally that lamb is a low priced, 
nutritious, palatable, wholesome and 
healthful food. 

| Fifth: By personal contact urge 
hotels, restaurants, etc., to use and 
feature lamb as a food. 

Sixth: Check up monthly to as- 
certain what the increase in con- 
sumption has been. 

The result of all this has been that 
although the plan has only been in 
operation now a few months it has 
resulted in more than doubling the 
use of lamb in Montana. As a matter 
of fact we rather overdid it because 
as a result of the campaign we suc- 
ceeded in absorbing all of the 1930 
crop of fat lambs in the state which 
left a hiatus between the 1930 crop 
and the 1931 crop. However, the 
1931 lambs are just now beginning 
to come on the market and in 
another month there will be a plenti- 
ful supply. 

The results already obtained are 
so astonishing we are hopeful that 
with the momentum we now have 
we can double the number again 
within another year. 

The entire campaign has been 
very inexpensive, it having only cost 
a comparatively small amount of 
money for stenographic work and 
stamps. 

The figures show that if the same 
results could be obtained in all these 
lamb producing states that have 
been obtained in Montana, some two 
million lambs would be absorbed 
which would have quite an effect on 
the whole lamb situation. 

Lewis Penwell, Chairman 
Local “Eat More Lamb” 
Clubs of Montana. 
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The Wool Situation 
Statement by the National Wool Marketing Corporation 


[F anyone ever has doubted that growers cannot set 
their own market during shearing time, the trend of 
prices at Boston the last of May should dispell that 
doubt. May closed with the market grades figuring in 
active trading averaging about 5 to 6 cents per pound, 


clean basis, below the quotations of 
six weeks before. There was no 
legitimate justification for this 
decline. In fact the consuming 
situation was showing such favor- 
able signs and foreign importations 
were so negligible that price firm- 
ness should have been apparent. Yet 
the decline came. It can be charged 
entirely to the large number of low 
sales in the producing districts, 
which undermined the market. 

As an example, take the sale of 
a sizable lot of Texas wool. This 
accumulation was given to dealers 
at 17 cents. This wool was of high 
quality and had a clean cost, Boston 
basis, of about 5144 cents per 
pound. This wool is being sold at 
55 cents per pound by the dealers 
who obtained it, in order to obtain 
quick turn-over of their money. 
On the basis of existing markets 
this wool ought to be worth at least 
60 cents per pound. The National 
has been obtaining 60 cents all 
spring for wool of a similar quality. 
But it is difficult for the Coopera- 


tive to obtain this price when wool 
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cents less. 





THE WOOL MARKET ON 
JUNE 8 


General tone of wool market is 
easier for first week in June, but we 
look for generally soft market for en- 
tire month. 

We have been selling in reasonably 
large volume, having had two days 
this week of one million pounds each. 

Some encouragement the last few 
days because of upturn in stock mar- 
ket and slight rise in cotton, grain and 
wool futures. 

Stock of fine and half-blood staple 
well cleaned up and mills are inter- 
ested in new wools of these grades. 

Much interest in Montana and Wyo- 
ming staples, 

Last week National Corporation 
took order for fairly sizable quantity 
of Montana staple wools. 

Fine staple brought 62% cents; half- 
blood brought 55 to 57 and three- 
eighths, 49 to 51 cents. 

Fine staple at 60% is a shade above 
quotable market on Territory fine 
staple. New wools arriving in large 
volume, 

Dealers reported very active again 
after brief lull. Growers should guard 
against low sales as, they are cause of 
present soft market. 


National Wool Marketing 
Corporation. 








of like character can be obtained elsewhere for five 


Low sales have been reported quite generally dur- 
ing March. The problem has been acute, especially in 
the fleece wool states. The National has received the 
report that in many districts, bankers have been advising 
their wool grower clients to sell their wool for the best 
price they can obtain. This made it possible for dealers 


to acquire many lots at one and a 
half or two cents above the advance 
of the Cooperative, which is not 
more than 80 per cent of the worth 
of the wool on existing markets. 
Purchases of this sort, coupled with 
the improvement in wool con- 
sumption, made it possible for the 
dealers to make a quick turn-over. 
It was this situation that made it 
desirable for the National, the 
Farm Board and Draper and Com- 
pany to send out urgent telegraphic 
pleas the last of May that growers 
refrain from making these low 
sales and undermining the Boston 
market. 

Genuine encouragement is found 
in the trend of wool consumption. 
At the present rate it is conserva- 
tively estimated that the mills will 
take between 450,000,000 and 
500,000,000 pounds of wool this 
year. This will be substantially 
above the volume taken last year. 
This figure is for clothing and 
combing wools only. One large mill 
in the Boston district already has 
taken more domestic wool this year 
than it purchased during the entire 
year of 1930. 





SOL MAYER 
President, San Angelo, Texas 


Volume of business in the New York goods trade 
is showing a steady increase. The forecasts are that the 
last six months of the year will show a further upward 
trend in good business. Buyers for retail stores through- 
out the country are making their trips to New York 
much earlier this year than before, due to the low 
stocks of finished goods on their shelves. 


Because it did not want to meet the cut-throat 
competition developing the last of May, the National’s 
sales have not been as heavy as for the two months 
previous. Sales have been about 1,000,000 pounds a 
week. Deliveries, however, have been about 2,000,000 
pounds per week. This additional million pounds of 
deliveries represents wools sold earlier. 


In its weekly market letter of May 23, the National 
said: “Manufacturers want to mark up goods prices and 
want the National to come out with a statement that 
wool is on the bottom and that we will not sell below 
the levels that represented the market of April first. 
How can we do this, unless thé grower will fight for 
himself and make it impossible for the dealers to under- 
mine the manufacturers’ market with low offerings? 
Growers who offer their wool through dealers at low 
levels, help to depress the Boston market and establish 
it at a low point during shearing time.” 


The textile analytical bureaus continue optimistic, 
in spite of the softness of the Boston market. The 
statistical position of wool continues favorable, in this 
country and abroad, which makes the decline at Boston 
all the more out of reason. The Borsodi Analytical 
Bureau said May 23: “Present fine wool prices will 
seem exceedingly reasonable before the end of 1931.” 


What has been happening in the wool tops futures 


J. A. HOOPER 
Vice President, Salt Lake City, Utah 
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A. A. JOHNS 
Prescott, Arizona 


market at New York also is having a temporary un- 
favorable psychological effect. In order to arouse 
interest in this new futures market, the Cotton Ex- 
change, its sponsors, scaled opening prices down about 
5 cents below the Boston spot market. There has not 
been enough real trading in tops futures to establish 
a market on a sound basis and the futures market still 
is below the Boston prices for tops. On May 26, for 
example, September top futures closed at 72.80 with 
October, November and December deliveries at 73. On 
the same day the top futures market scaled up its quo- 
tation on Boston spot prices from 78.40 to 79. This 
effort to arouse interest in tops futures trading has 
proven somewhat depressing to wool. 

During the month the National has disposed of a 
considerable volume of tops at prices substantially above 
the figures which the tops futures market displays. 
Increased buying of tops by manufacturers has been 
one of the interesting developments of this season. Many 
mills have preferred to let their own topmaking equip- 
ment remain idle and purchase tops in the open market. 
It is believed by many that this practice will become 
more prevalent in the future as a means of reducing mil 
overhead. 

Growers should not lose sight of the fact that 
everything points to better wool prices later in the year, 
regardless of what is now transpiring on the market. 
When prices are low at shearing time and higher later 
in the year it is the grower who belongs to a cooperative 
who profits. From all indications, the prices this fall will 
be higher than they are now, unless the volume of low 
sales continues to such an extent that it creates a saggy 
market for the rest of the year. 
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Corporation President in Boston 
Sot MAYER, president of the National Wool Mar- 


keting Corporation, arrived in Boston, Monday, 
May 25, to spend several weeks studying the activities 
of the wool cooperative and the general wool situation. 
He will also spend some time in Washington, conferring 
with members of the Farm Board. 


Mr. Mayer, who is regarded as one of the most 
successful sheep ranchers in Texas, if not the entire 
United States, is deeply interested in developing wool 
cooperative marketing to the greatest degree. After his 
stay in Boston he plans to do considerable work in the 
wool producing districts in the interest of the National 
Wool Marketing Corporation. 


Statement by President Mayer 


I am interesting myself in the Nationa! Wool Mar- 
keting Corporation, at considerable personal sacrifice 
of time, money and neglect of my own business, because 
I know that a permanent good will result to the wool 
growers of the United States. 


Many obstacles must be overcome before anything 
big is accomplished. We are now confronted with such 
obstacles in our National Wool Marketing Corporation, 
but I am confident that the wool producers will rally 
and, through organized effort, conquer them. 


I am in this wool cooperative movement as a busi- 
ness man to perform a business service for the wool 
grower. Daily, I am more confident of the success of 
the National Wool Marketing Corporation. My 1931 
wool, which was appraised at 15 cents by my local unit 
of the National, could have been sold at home at 19 


F. A. ELLENWOOD K. 


Red Bluff, California Garo, 
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cents. The Cooperative received my wool because I 
believe in this movement and feel it is the best thing for 
the grower. 


I believe that the National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration offers great appeal to the wool grower who is 
sincerely interested in having his own marketing organ- 
ization. He will disregard all that is being said and done 
to defeat his aims, and will stick through all of the tur- 
bulent days and give the organization, he has helped 
build, his support until it has had a fair trial. 


After studying the wool market situation at 
Boston, I say with assurance that the National Wool 
Marketing Corporation has done everything it possibly 
could to stabilize the market and get full values for all 
wool is received. However, it cannot hold up the 
market when wool, which growers permit to pass into 
private hands, can be shipped to Boston to undersell the 
cooperative holdings. Our Boston market would be in 
far better condition today were it not for the large 
number of “cheap” sales that have been made in the 
producing districts. 


Everything is set for an upturn in wool values if 
the growers do not continue to undermine their own 
market with low sales to dealers. 


From all indications, it appears that we are enter- 
ing a period of better wool prices. The National Wool 
Marketing Corporation will demonstrate during this 
period, I feel quite certain, that it is the cooperative 
member who reaps greatest benefits during a period of 
rising markets. 

Sol Mayer, 
President National Wool Market- 
ing Corporation. 


W. CHALMERS W. S. LEE 
Colorado 


Mountain Home, Idaho 











Selling Wool by ‘Lines’ 


GOOD. deal has been said about ‘lines’ of wool in 

connection with the making and reporting of sales 
by the National Wool Marketing Corporation. Some 
members of the wool cooperatives and other growers 
have been in doubt as to just what was meant by a ‘line,’ 
and how prices were determined for the various 
members whose clips, or parts of clips, were handled 
in the same ‘line.’ It is not true that the Corporation 
averages settling prices on wools of different values. On 
the contrary the returns to member growers are based 
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agent must know the clean basis value of any ‘line’ or 
parcel of wool offered the mill buyer, must know its 
average shrinkage, and compute its value in the grease. 

In former years mills commonly bought in larger 
quantities than at present, but now a wool selling house 
must be ready to make quick delivery of any desired 
amount of any of the particular grades and styles of 
wool required for a wide range of manufacturers’ re- 
quirements. 

Clips from Merino flocks that have been bred 
without crossing are quite uniform as to fineness. The 
fleeces may vary as to length and condition, but can be 
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W. LEE, J. W. HOECH 
The Dalles, Oregon 


2... W. 
San Mateo, New Mexico 


on the actual value and selling prices, on the clean 
basis of each grade of wool in the clip of every member. 


Buyers for, the mills wish to obtain wools in 
amounts varying from 10,000 to as high as 500,000 
pounds of the same grade and also uniform as to color, 
strength, spinning quality, etc. Shrinkage is an im- 
portant factor in making the price, but the manu- 
facturer judges wool by what it will be in the scoured 
condition. In getting together a parcel of wool to 
make a particular cloth for which he already may have 
an order, the manufacturer must get wools that will be 
the same when scoured, but it isnot important whether, 
as delivered to him in the grease, some of the fleeces 
shrink one, three, or ten per cent more than others. 
In purchasing the lot he makes up his mind what he 
will pay on the clean basis, then judges the yield of lots 
or ‘lines’ offered to him in the grease, and computes the 
offer he will make. Likewise, the growers’ selling 





M. E. STEBBINS 
Helena, Montana 


purchased without grading, that is, in ‘original bags’ by 
larger mills that can use a variety of lengths and qualities 


of fine fibered wools. 


In a clip that is too small or too mixed to sell in 
original bags, there seldom is a sufficient weight of any 
one grade to make a salable lot. Consequently, in order 
to serve his customers the salesman will need to take, 
say, the quarter-blood fleeces of “‘A’s” clip and combine 
them with others of the same grade from one or more 
additional clips. Of course, in making up such a line it 
is not enough that the fleeces merely be of the same 
grade or fineness. Some of “‘A’s” quarter-blood fleeces 
may be off color and not suitable for as good a kind of 
cloth as other fleeces belonging in the same grade. So 
the salesman must make up from the graded clips a 
number of lines of quarter-blood wools in order to meet 
buyer requirements and to do justice to the owners of 
the wools. In building up these lines, it is important 
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that all wools put into a particular line should be of 
the same quality and value in the scoured state. It is 
not essential that they be of the same shrinkage because 
the salesman can judge the shrinkage of each grower’s 
wool put into that line and credit the account at the 
sales price with the actual number of pounds of clean 
wool. 
Mr. Dana’s Statement 

This question of building up sales lines.and of 
making proper returns has been discussed in some de- 
tail in the following statement by Mr. R. W. Dana, a 
director in the firm of Draper and Co., Boston, sales 
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clean basis. In this example the shrinkage of each lot 
is the same, and if this is found to be 64 per Sani ‘the 
grease value is therefore 23 cents. 

Let us now suppose that a buyer has béen ails 
who is willing to take 100,000 pounds of this line-at 23 
cents. It is sold, and the proceeds credited to this line. 


It might be some little time before a further quan- 
tity could be sold at what appears to be full value, and 
let us assume that the next sale is made on a somewhat 
lower market at 22 cents. Later, as the market may 
improve, a sale is made at 24 cents, possibly one at 25 
cents, and so on until the line is finally cleaned out. 
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L. W. ELLIOT 
Sonora, Texas 


agents of the National Wool Marketing Corporation. 
Mr. Dana takes up the handling of four different kinds 
of lines: (1) original bag wools, (2) lines with variation 
in shrinkage, (3) graded lines of the same shrinkage, 
and (4) scouring and topmaking lines. 


Original Bag Lines 
Clips which sell to best advantage in the original 
bags are put into groups of identical lots, or lots which 
are in some important factor very much alike. A 
simple case of this type of line is where the lots are 


identical in every respect. It might be, for example 40 
lots of twelve-months’ Texas wool, all of the same 
quality, length, condition and shrinkage. These lots 
need not have come from just one locality, but must 
be equal in quality and value. 

Let us suppose that these 40 lots make a total of 
600,000 pounds. At the time the line is made up, the 
value of the wool in this pool is 64 cents per pound, 


J. H. LEMMON 
Lemmon, S. D. 
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HORACE FAWCETT 
Del Rio, Texas 


The selling of the entire line might have taken several 
months to accomplish, as it is necessary in selling wool 
to the best advantage to see that each lot or each-line 
of wool is sold to the manufacturer who will best ap- 
preciate that particular description, and who will con- 
sequently be more inclind to pay full value. 


When the line is completely sold, the proceeds from 
the various sales are then added together, and an average 
grease price figured from these proceeds, which applies 
to the whole line. Each grower then has participated 
in both the low market sales and the high market sales 
of the entire line. Each has received the same price 
per pound as every other grower in that line, and each 
has shared alike in the benefits of every sale. 


Had these individual lots not been combined, the 
grower whose wool was delivered on the 22-cent sale 
would have had returns made on that basis, and natur- 
ally would have been very dissatisfied, and justly so. 
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And the grower whose wool had been delivered on the 
25-cent sale would have had the benefit of a record 
price for this style of wool, but it would have been at 
the expense of the other growers whose wools were used 
to supply the mill when the market was on a lower 
basis. This same principle is carried out in any kind of 
a line which is made. 


Lines With Variation in Shrinkage 


The next type of line would be one wherein all 
of the individual clips are identical in every respect, 
excepting in the matter of shrinkage. It would ob- 
viously be unfair for a grower whose clip shrinks 65 
per cent to receive the same grease price as a grower 
having exactly the same wool, but shrinking only 60 
per cent. A line is therefore made of such wools where- 
in the shrinkage on each individual lot comprising the 
total is ascertained very closely and recorded until all is 
sold. When the line is all sold, the total proceeds are 
worked out and prorated on the basis of the average 
clean content price for all the wools in that line. The 
clips then which shrank 65 per cent will receive one 
grease price in returns, and the wools shrinking 64 per 
cent will receive another grease price, and so on. Each 
grower is then receiving the ratio which his clip merits. 


Graded Lines of Similar Shrinkage 


Another form of line is where wools of mixed 
quality are best handled by grading. In this case it is 
usual to select clips which have similar character, and 
practically the same shrinkage, grade for grade. These 
clips are opened up and graded into separate piles of 
different qualities, lengths, etc. As this grading is done 
an accurate record is kept of the number of pounds of 
each grade which each clip yields. When the line is 
completed, there may be a dozen different qualities, 
each one of which may contain wool from every grower 
in the line. 

When each of these grades is sold, either in one 
straight sale or in a number of different sales, the pro- 
ceeds of the sale of each grade is credited to each grower 
in the line, according to the number of pounds of his 
clip which went into that particular grade. This is 
carried on until this particular grading line is sold out. 
The grower then is credited with his actual share of 
each grade as his clip yielded it. He has also participated 
in the benefits of the entire selling of each one of these 
grades. Naturally the grower whose clip yielded a 
larger weight of the more valuable grades will net a 
better price than the grower whose clip graded largely 
into the less valuable qualities. 


Scouring and Topmaking Lines 


The same principle is carried out in great detail in 
the case of lines made up of wools which have to be 
scoured or combed before they will sell to proper 
advantage. In this case a very careful record is kept 
of the actual sorting of each clip and the actual shrink- 
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age of each sort as it is scoured, and the proceeds of the 
whole line are very carefully worked back on a pro rata 
basis to each clip which comprised the line. 

The principle of this is simple, but the work in- 
volved is tremendous, and it is impossible to show it in 
complete detail in a short article. Each function, how- 
ever, is necessary, and is done with the utmost care to 
insure each individual grower his rightful share to the 
proceeds of the group sales according to the actual 
merits of his clip. 





Consumption Trend Upward 


On the basis of government reports of domestic 
wool consumption for the first four months of 1931, 
it is probable that in excess of 150,000,000 pounds of 
combing and clothing wool has been used so far this 
year, against about 135,000,000 pounds during the cor- 
responding period for last year. 


The Department of Commerce reports that 432 
manufacturers operating 476 mills, used 32,217,834 
pounds of clothing wool during April. This is the largest 
total of any month during 1930 or so far in 1931. The 
April, 1930, total was 27,206,000 pounds. 


Government figures on combing and clothing 
wools for the first four months of this year and cor- 
responding figures for the same period in 1930, follow: 


1931 
__....... 27,106,000 Ibs. 
_.... — Se“ 
31,070,000 “ 
_ 35,218,000 “ 


1936 
32,426,000 Ibs. 
29,530,000 “ 
28,300,000 ‘ 
27,206,000 “ 


January 
February 
March 
April 





Total for mills reporting 122,494,000 Ibs. 117,462,000 Ibs. 


It is estimated by the National Wool Marketing 
Corporation that these government figures represent 
about 70 to 75 per cent of the total wool consumed 
for clothing purposes during 1931 and about 85 per 
cent or slightly more for 1930. The lower percentage 
for 1931 is due to the greatly increased activity this 
spring of the American Woolen Company and other 
mills which do not report to the government bureau 
compiling the wool consumption data. Last year these 
non-reporting mills were not so active. Assuming the 
1931 total to be 75 per cent of all wool consumed and 
the 1930 total to be 85 per cent the approximate total 
consumption to date is about 153,117,000 pounds, com- 
pared with 135,081,000 pounds estimated for the same 
period last year. 

Study of the trends in consumption for the two 
years shows a healthy sign. This year each month’s total 
has been larger than that for the preceding month. Last 
year consumption was declining at this time. 

Forecasts are that the last quarter of the year will 
show the largest total consumption of any three months 
of the year. Even if the rate of the first four months 
is maintained throughout the year, which appears cer- 
tain, the approximate consumption for the year will be 
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approximately 460,000,000 pounds, considerably above 
the volume taken last year. 

From the standpoint of the producer, however, the 
most encouraging aspect is that practically all of the 
wool used in this country this year will be domestic 
wool. Foreign importations will be limited almost 
entirely to specialty wools which are needed by mills and 
cannot be supplied at home. 





Increased Patronage of National Wool 
Marketing Corporation 


The first of June saw new wools being received 
in Boston by the National Wool Marketing Corporation 
at the rate of nearly a million pounds a day. With the 
1931 shearing season just getting up to its peak, pros- 
pects are that this year’s cooperative tonnage will exceed 
that of 1930 by a substantial volume. 

Last year the National received approximately 
116,550,000 pounds of wool and 15,350,000 pounds of 
mohair. The 1931 mohair volume will fall below that 
of the previous year, but all reports from the producing 
districts indicate a larger accumulation of wool. It is 
felt by some that before the season is over the Cooper- 
ative will have received fully 150,000,000 pounds of the 
1931 domestic clip. Some observers even believe that 
the dealers are fairly well loaded with new wools and 
that the Cooperative stands a good chance of obtaining 
close to 200,000,000 pounds this year. 


Up to and including May 23, local units of the 
National had shipped approximately 21,300,000 pounds 
of wool and 2,350,000 pounds of mohair. This wool 
volume is larger than the Cooperative had received on 
the same date last year. On the wool delivered to May 
23, the National has distributed approximately 
$3,000,000 among growers. This represents about 80 
per cent of the value of the wool on existing markets. 
The advance, this year, has been held to a very con- 
servative basis and every market indicator points to a 
rise in prices before the season is over, with the result 
that a substantial supplemental return will be made 
to growers at the close of the year’s business. 

Of the wool received by the Cooperative, up to 
May 23, the Utah unit contributed the most of any 
local association, approximately 4,500,000 pounds. 
Colorado had the second highest total, about 2,500,000 
pounds. Practically all of the larger units of the 
National showed larger shipments than for the same 
time last year. They also send in encouraging reports 
regarding outlook for the remainder of the season. 

So far, during the 1931 season, the National has 
made pre-shearing advances on about 5,300,000 head 
of sheep. At an average of 8 pounds of wool per 
animal the National has in excess of 40,000,000 pounds 
of wool assured on pre-shearing advances. A substantial 
part of the 21,000,000 pounds of wool already received 
in Boston, however, did not have a pre-shearing advance. 
In Arizona, for example, pre-shearing advances were 
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taken on only 62,255 head, which represents approxi- 
mately 500,000 pounds of wool whereas the cooperative 
association in that state is represented by more than 
1,200,000 pounds in the Cooperative receipts to date. 
The National’s total of 5,400,000 sheep taking pre- 
shearing advances does not include Montana. This 
association did its pre-shearing advancing locally within 
the state. Following is a tabulation of receipts of wool 
shearing advances taken by these units during 1931: 











Wool Pre-shearing 
Shipped Advances 

ae 8... 5 64,315 head 
ce SR Sa 1,091,728 “ 48,440 “ 
NOE, | ee es 123,634 “ 
Western Idaho _.. _.. 13827,385.— “ 40,228 “ 
Oregon-Washington - 900,649 “ 253,899 “ 
Southwest Texas «1,439,902 “ 160,394 “ 
Central ree eee S355 "eee. * 
American Mohair 164,808 “ 99,451 “ 
ee 873,204 “ 198,749 ‘ 
i 1,083,489 “ 
0) Se eee ae 1,603,416 “ 346,804 “ 
ee 408,355 “ 273,197. = 
Pier eee 93,829 “ 554,416 “ 
eee SERA eee er et 2,580,236 “ $22,187 “* 
esters Fone 134,736 “ 200,814 “ 
NE Fe sicincsinsinnee ceca 1,647,625 “ 423,710 “ 
ER ee eee ere as 
Colorado-New Mexico -_............ 401,932 “ 241,883 “ 
Bo SE TL ee ence 21,0007? Wee . 
Ae See ere 174;6000" A. ee 
PI once nt. SEES 4 ee sg 
WE, 2 re 40,866 “ 10,668 ‘ 

Total ___..21,294,133 Ibs. 5,321,705 head 


According to a late wire from the Corporation, on 
June 3 the receipts of wool by the Cooperative totaled 
33,630,608 pounds, not including Pacific wools stored 
in Portland and San Francisco. This is about seven 
million more than the National Corporation had last 
year at this time. 





Using Government Money 


THE cry is raised that Farm Board money is tax- 

payers’ money and that its use as an aid to farmers 
is not fair to the balance of the population,” says W. 
Marshall Ross, president and manager of the Midwest 
Wool Marketing Association, Kansas City, a unit of 
the National Wool Marketing Corporation. “Who, 
more than farmers, should be entitled to the loan of 
government money?” 

The nation has employed its funds in large amounts 
to develop and support American shipbuilding and 
ocean transportation. This was done for the benefit of 
the people and the industries of the United States as 
a whole. Like reclamation and waterways improve- 
ment, it was necessary for the government to do it be- 
cause the undertaking was too large for public capital 
and because the results, while most valuable to the 
nation, would not accrue to any one class or industry. 
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The improvement of our agricultural marketing 
machinery is the same class of undertaking. 

Farm Bureau Federation statistics show that 85 
per cent of the direct property tax is paid by farmers, 
but that only 10 per cent of it is spent on farmers. 
This is because farms are assessed at about their full 
market value, while other properties are able to dodge 
the assessor or get listed at below assessment valuations. 
Farm taxes are all out of proportion to other property 
taxes and the farmer ought to get more use of tax 
money instead of less use of it. 





Corporation Sales in May 


The following May sales by the Corporation are 
representative of the prices obtained for the whole 
volume of wools of various grades sold during that 
month: 

(As some of the Territory wool sold during this 
period will not be delivered until later, it is impossible 
to designate the states that it will come from.) 

Fine Staple 































































































2,000 lbs. Wyoming $ .64 
12/14,000 “ Montana 62 
Fine French Combing 
200,000 lbs. Graded Territory 2 £99 
300,000 “ Lakeview (Ore.) 57 
100,000 ‘“ Equal part Lakeview and Dakota & Utah .57 
13,000 ‘* Colorado —— 
Fine Clothing 
900 lbs. Colorado $ .55 
Half Blood Staple 
70,000 Ibs. Wyoming 2 SF 
“5,000 “ Montana 57 
44,000 “ Dakota 57 
40/50,000 ‘* Idaho 60 
15,000 “ Territory 584 
5,000 “* Montana sor 
Half Blood Clothing 
50,000 lbs. Dakota : @ $4 
92,000 “ Territory ~ wae 
17,000 “ Wyoming 53 
27,000 “- Dakota 525, 
14,000 “ Dakota 52, 
25,000 “ Idaho Pb 
13,000 “ Utah S$ 
40,000 “ Dakota — &$ 
25/50,000 “ Idaho 53 
9,800 ‘“ Colorado .53 
25,000 “ Colorado __- 53 
20,000 “ Nevada “3 
14,000 “ Nevada 53 
Three-Eighths Staple 
30,000 Ibs. N. D. Semi-bright $ .45 
100,000 “* Missouri 45 
40,000 “ Montana A7 
Leip Quarter Staple 
150,000 Ibs. Dakota 4 $ .40 
Low Quarter 
$0,000 lbs.. Territory 9... $ .38 
300,000 “ Territory Low 4 and Braid 36% 
100,000 “ Territory __ 39 





Original Bag 
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1,000,000 lbs. New Mexico --$ .57 
1,500 “ New Mexico 60 
50,000 “ New Mexico Open 
500,000 ‘“* New Mexico 55 
ie Abele) oe: ie ee 52 
ee carat aeegh aah Alniavemnctiy 57 
18,000 “ Wyoming 58 
3,500 “ Wyoming 55 
2,650 “ Oregon -60 
I a I isn tenissitdh acini imegitinthrntnensiinnnmain 59 
69,000 “* Nevada 57 
45,000 “ Nevada 55} 
Sao Gee 53Y, 
ri Rigg ES ae ee eee maa Be 58 
42,000 “ Dakotas 58 
37,000 “ Utah 56Y, 
Tops 
52,900 Ibs. Low Quarter (105,000 Ibs. grease) .__ $ .50 
16,000 “ Quarter (38,000 Ibs. grease) 57 
10,000 “ Halfblood (27,000 Ibs. grease). .70 
10,000 “ Hialfblood (27,000 Ibs. grease) ===> 79 
3,400 “ Low Quarter (5,400 Ibs. grease) ._ a> | oe 
3,000 “ Three-eighths (5,000 lbs. grease) ._ .70 
1,000 “ Quarter (2,500 Ibs. grease). == 56 
700 “ Three-eighths (1,800 lbs. grease)... 65 
16,000 “ Fine (45,000 Ibs. grease)... Ss «8 
30,000 “ Short Texas (94,000 Ibs. grease)... ss. 86 
1,000 “ Three-eighths (2,500 lbs. grease)... 364 
1,000 “ Three-eighths (2,500 lbs. grease) 71 
5,000 “ Fine (14,000 lbs, grease). = C# 
4,000 “ Three-Eighths (10,000 Ibs. grease)... .69 
55,000 “ Low Quarter (115,000 Ibs. grease)... .49! 
25,000 “ Fine (75,000 lbs. ee, 83 
10,000 “ Fine (28,000 Ibs. grease) .80 
2,400 “ Fine (7,000 lbs. grease)... 76 
5,000 “ Fine (15,000 Ibs. grease) .80 
12,500 “ Quarter (30,000 Ibs. grease)... = 59 
10,000 “ Fine (26,000 Ibs. grease)... .76 
4,000 “ Fine (12,800 lbs. grease) .76 
7,000 “ Fine (20,000 Ibs. grease) 77 
5,000 “ Fine (14,000 lbs. grease) .80 
5,800 “ Fine (16,000 Ibs. grease) 76 
35,000 “ Fine (100,000 Ibs. grease). = 84 
16,000 “ Three-Eighths (40,000 Ibs. grease) __ .70 
16,000 “ Quarter (46,000 Ibs. grease)... = 79 
10,000 “ Fine (28,000 lbs. grease) .80 
16/20,000 “ Quarter (50,000 Ibs. grease)... 57! 
10,000 “ Halfblood (30,000 Ibs. grease)... 77! 
10,000 “ Fine (30,000 Ibs. grease)... === .84 
10,000 “ Fine (28,000 lbs. grease) .80 
5,000 “ Fine (14,000 Ibs. grease) .._.___ Bee = .80 
10,000 “ Three-eighths (25,000 lbs. grease)... .60 
10,000 “* Fine (28,000 Ibs. grease)... .78 
100,000 “ Three-eighths (250,000 Ibs. grease) ___ .60 
100,000 “ Quarter (225,000 Ibs. grease)...» 50 
5,000 “ Fine (14,000 lbs. grease)...» 80 
Texas and Fleece 
1,200 Ibs. Scoured Texas 62 
50,000 “ Fine Black Territory 50 
110/125,000 lbs. Eight months Texas... =. ===> ===> (0 
9,191 Ibs. Scoured California 2 
10,000 “ Ohio Type Three-eighths 47 
1,000 ‘“ Scoured Texas 62 
3,600 “* Minnesota and Dakota Semi-bright Quarter .34 
100,000 “ Missouri Three-eighths Staple... .45 
25,000 “ Fine Territory Black 50 
3,700“ Kentucky Fine 55 
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The Boston Wool Market 


PRECENT shifts in the wool pic- 
ture have left it more of a 
“buyers’ market” than has been seen 
for several months. Both here and 
in the West there has been a notable 
slackening in the demand. These are 
not independent operations, but 
parts of a whole. Not entirely en- 
couraging to those who have been 
hoping, perhaps predicting that at 
last the wool market had “arrived.” 
It is true that the larger worsted 
mills are well employed at the 
moment. In some cases manufactur- 
ers have been obliged to put for- 
ward quite materially the dates for 
which deliveries of goods can be 
guaranteed, but this does not mean 
a particularly active wool market. 

As a matter of fact, mill require- 
ments were pretty well covered 
earlier in the year when prices were 
down and holders were eager to move 
stocks of old wool. At that time 
mill needs were filled to the satura- 
tion point. Though operating with 
seeming freedom, mill buyers kept 
their eyes cannily fixed upon the 
goal prescribed by their managers; 
namely, to cover only prospective 
needs. Cheap money gave some in- 
centive to buy more freely than 
usual, but there is nothing in sight 
to indicate a change of heart upon 
the all important point of covering 
future needs. Occasionally a mill 
manager, with ample capital at 
hand, is heard to say that there is 
a better chance to make money by 
putting his surplus in wool at the 
going money rates than in fattening 
up the bank account. However, 
such cases are rare. 

May has been marked by a slow 
demand at easing values. The buy- 
ing wave of March and April is no 
longer a prominent factor in the 
situation. Buyers are picking and 
choosing. Both mill buyers and top- 
makers are being “drummed” so 
constantly and so thoroughly that 
it takes a real bargain to interest 
them. Topmakers have been especial- 
ly wary of late. Competition has 
been exceedingly keen upon that 
side of the market. Buyers are de- 


manding low figures, and claim to 
be getting them on all purchases, 
and this is promptly reflected in the 
wool market. 

An uncertain factor has been in- 
jected into the situation by the estab- 
lishment of a future market in wool 
tops. Thus far it cannot be said that 
the operations of the Wool Asso- 
ciates of the New York Cotton Ex- 
change have been other than unset- 
tling. Wool men here are saying that 
there was not legitimate need for 
such operations, and that they can 
foresee no benefit to the wool mar- 
ket therefrom. A limited volume of 
sales at prices considerably under the 
going rates for tops in the spot mar- 
ket have not been encouraging to 
those who were hoping that the 
sale of wool might in some way be 
helped. 

That serious consideration should 
be given to so fragile a support may 
be regarded as only another evidence 
of the undesirable condition of the 
whole textile industry. The con- 
sensus of opinion in the wool trade 
is that what is needed by growers 
and handlers is a broader movement 
of wool and not-additional gambling 
facilities. There is already some com- 
plaint by topmakers and others that 
the New York goods market has 
been injuriously affected by the fic- 
titious values established on top 
futures in the early operations. They 
say that these values have nothing 
to do with actual sales of tops to 
spinners and mills. 

As usual at this season, most in- 
terest in the wool trade centers in 
what is going on in the West. 
Especial attention has been attracted 
of late by the Texas situation. 
Latest advices available from thence 
indicate that the independents have 
secured better than 12,000,000 
pounds at the end of May. Inde- 
pendent buying has been largely 
confined to twelve months’ wool, 
for which there is a fairly good de- 
mand. Recent purchases have been 
made within the range of 16% to 
20 cents. The warehouse men are 
holding frequent sealed bid sales, 
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and though many of the bids are 
being rejected, much wool is being 


. taken over. 


The Texas problem is not found 
in the disposal of the new wools of 
ten to twelve months’ growth and 
good staple, but in what is to be 
done with the shorter wools, eight 
months’ and fall shearings. Inde- 
pendent buyers are neglecting these 
short wools, as they are not in de- 
mand here, and much of last year’s 
clip is still unsold. Manufacturers 
are turning to the better Texas 
wools this year on account of their 
relative cheapness when compared 
with competitive wools from Ohio 
and Montana, as they require little 
or no grading. Moreover, they run 
so evenly in staple and condition 
that they can be sent direct to the 
machines with only a minimum of 
labor. In these days of cut-throat 
competition even this small saving is 
a material help. 


In the range states there has also 
been much activity. It is reported 
here that the marketing of the new 
clip is well along in Nevada and 
Utah, especially in the former state. 
A late estimate is that not over a 
million pounds was still in the hands 
of the growers in Utah, out of an 
estimated clip of 24,000,000 pounds 
for the whole state, of which ap- 
proximately one-half will go to the 
National Corporation. . 

Shearing is not yet general in the 
northern counties of Wyoming, but 
along the line of the Union Pacific 
and in the southeastern part of the 
state, the buyers’ campaign is in full 
swing. At the end of May it was 
estimated that at least 40 per cent, 
perhaps 50 per cent, of the clip was 
out of the hands of growers. Noth- 
ing has yet been done in Montana 
and little in the fine wool sections of 
northern Wyoming. The early shorn 
wools in Idaho are well taken care 
of and considerable progress has 
also been made in Oregon. In Cali- 
fornia, the buying season is about 
over, except in the extreme northern 
counties, where the best wools are 
to be found. 

At the moment there is a notable 
slackening in the demand seen in 
early May. Dealers are bringing 
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forward the new clip wools and are 
testing the market to ascertain the 
reaction of manufacturers. If they 
respond freely and take over the new 
wools in volume at the market, fur- 
ther activity in the West is assured. 
Otherwise it is probable that con- 
signments will predominate during 
the remainder of the season. 

Textile conditions are none too 
good. There is no encouragement to 
look for a change of policy on the 
part of either manufacturers or 
goods buyers. Perhaps the mills are 
carrying more wool than late in 
1930, but the situation as to both 
wool supplies and distribution of 
goods is not yet normal. Hand-to- 
mouth buying of both wool and 
goods is still the rule, and dealers are 
accepting every opportunity to turn 
over the incoming wools at a profit. 
Low money rates make it easier for 
mills and the wool trade to carry 
wool, but they are also highly sug- 
gestive of unsatisfactory conditions 
still existing in financial and com- 
mercial circles, and of further cau- 
tion in making large commitments 
regarding the future. 

In this market, the character of 
the demand for wool has not chang- 
ed in the recent trading. Most of the 
movement has continued to be on 
the fine side. Topmakers have been 
especially keen for wools of the 
French combing type, and it is un- 
derstood that a large volume of the 
new clip wools of this type now 
arriving have been promptly trans- 
ferred to the mills in the original 
bags. 

Current quotations on the better 
type of French combing wools are 
not over 55 to 57 cents clean, 
though some dealers are still talking 
58 to 60 cents. Buyers fight shy of 
paying the higher figures, as they 
say there are ample offerings on the 
low side. Average and _ inferior 
wools of the French combing type 
are to be had at 52 to 53 cents and 
topmakers are finding them attrac- 
tive on account of their relative low 
cost. Few dealers make the grade 
of fine and fine medium staple, as 
they find it more profitable to use 
the longer fleece to sweeten up the 


cheaper lots. When to be had, these 








fine staple wools are quotable at 60 
to 62 cents, with some lots held for 
even more money. 

Half-blood wools show little 
change from week to week. They 
have an assured popularity with mill 
buyers, and are really in a stronger 
position than the finer grades. Good 
half-bloods are quotable at 55 to 58 
cents. 


The position of medium wools has 
no encouragement for the trade. 
They are still neglected, though some 
buyers have been attracted by their 
relative cheapness. Perhaps actual 
sales do not show material decreases 
during the past month, but asking 
prices have been generally modified, 
as sellers have found it impossible to 
get their extreme figures. Occasion- 
ally 50 cents is asked for a choice lot 
of three-eighths-blood Territory 
wool but there is a plentiful supply 
to be had at 47 to 48 cents for very 
good wool. All dealers have more or 
less old clip medium wool left unsold, 
with more coming forward daily 
from the West. Quarter-bloods are 
in about the same position as other 
medium grades. Sales are noted at 40 
to 42 cents for the run of the mar- 
ket. More is sometimes asked but 
buyers have wide choice in covering 
mill needs and will not pay fancy 
prices. 

Twelve months’ Texas wools have 
been moved quite freely during 
May. Buyers have shown interest 
and dealers have been willing to 
make transfers upon a narrow mar- 
gin of profit. Recent sales of this 
grade have been made at 58 to 60 
cents for straight twelve months’ 
wool, with ten to twelve months’ 
at 5§ to 58 cents. Higher figures ~~~ 
simply asking prices and unobtain- 
able at the moment. Sales of the 
shorter Texas wools are very slow, 
and quotations are entirely nominal. 

California wools are moving ovt 
to the topmakers with some freedom, 
though many of them are rather 
more burry and defective than 
usual. Today’s quotations are on a 
somewhat easier basis. Good South- 
ern and Middle Counties short 
wools are quotable at 48 to 50 cents, 
and it is claimed that ordinary 
Northern wools will not bring over 
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half a dollar. The best Mendocino 
and Humboldt Northern wools are 
now being shorn. 


The situation in the Middle West 
is decidedly unsettled. There is a 
triangular fight for control on in 
Ohio, with dealers getting consid- 
erable wool. Still the marketing of 
the new clip is proceeding rather 
more slowly than usual. Early buy- 
ing prices have not been maintained, 
though some vague promises of ex- 
treme advances are still reported. 
Eastern buyers are offering up to 15 
cents for medium clips and 18 cents 
for fine, and it is claimed that this 
is all that the situation in seaboard 
markets warrants. 

The Boston market for Ohio and 
similar wools is rather quiet. Prices 
are distinctly easier than they were 
a month ago. For Delaine and other 
fine grades, today’s quotations are 
believed to represent about the limit 
of what manufacturers are willing 
to pay for future delivery. For Ohio 
and similar Delaine wools 25 cents 
is claimed to be about the top of 
the market, though 26 cents is still 
occasionally asked. Half-blood 
combing wools are not quotable at 
over 23 to 24 cents, and at this 
figure some wool is being sold. 
Medium fleeces continue quiet for 
Ohio and Michigan better growth. 
Today’s quotations are 21 to 22 
cents for three-eighths-blood comb- 
ing and 20 to 21 cents for fine, 20 
cents for half-blood and 18 to 19 
cents for three-eighths-blood. 


The demand for clothing wools 
of all kinds is rather spotty. Some of 
the mills are very busy, while others 
are finding it difficult to get enough 
orders to keep their machinery run 
ning. 

Scoured Territory wools are very 
quiet, with dealers finding it diffi- 
cult to move even the small lots 
available. Some No. 2 New Mexico 
scoured has been recently moved at 
53 cents, but other New Mexico 
grades are very quiet at 58 to 60 
cents asked for No. 1 and 43 to 45 
cents for No. 3. Baled scoured 
California wools are quiet at 43 to 
45 cents for carbonized and 45 to 
47 cents for scoured. 
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Lamb Buying Methods 
at Chicago 


AY is always a critical month to 
lamb buying interests in Chi- 
cago. It is necessary to give some 
consideration to the establishment of 
values for the new crop of the on- 
coming season. The actions of the 
packer buyers in the sheep house at 
Chicago were the cause of rather 
more than usual comment last 
month. 

What is known in market circles 
as the “huddle,” or morning congre- 
gation of buying forces aroused 
ridicule. No significance can be at- 
tached to this, however, as idle time 
is dreary, and when buyers are held 
in leash until noon by invisible in- 
fluence, it is natural for “birds of a 
feather” to get together. But the 
same dilatory tactics made possible 
by the fact that a large proportion 
of Chicago’s daily receipts were 
“direct” to packers were in evidence. 
What the trade knows as “the board 
of strategy” was less in evidence. 

The'primary topics of importance 
in the sheep house each morning is 
the “dope,” the first information: 
“they’re out to buy ’em lower.” 
This, of course, is not illogical inas- 
much as it is the legitimate func- 
tion of the buying side, as of the 
selling side to put on something. 
Complaint is frequently made that 
dilatory trade is due to high asking 
prices, but much of the time the 
buying side has assumed a dictatorial 
rather than a compromise attitude. 
When the “dope” has been “twen- 
ty-five to fifty lower,” it has hap- 
pened that way. A little shipping de- 
mand has invariably been efficacious 
in upsetting the early morning plans 
of the so-called “board of strategy,” 
comprising head buyers and mutton 
men. Once independent buyers have 
discovered the dope they have 
promptly got into action, picked 
off the packages they needed by the 
simple process of bidding 10, 15, or 
even 25 cents more, and whatever 
lambs of that character fail to get 
into that competition go into packer 









trade. Usually the early report has 
earned these suggestive terms: 
“packer top” and “shipper top.” 
The practice is at least open to the 
suspicion of exercising a restrain- 
ing influence on values. But for a 
modicum of city butcher and ship- 
per demand the “rubber stamp” 
would dominate. City butchers and 
shippers get the pick of the crop, 
but, as frequently happens, demand 
from these sources is not equal to 
absorbing the entire upper crust, the 
left-over delegation going to packers 
on a take-it-or-leave-it basis. That 
this upper crust frequently does not 
sell on merit will not be disputed. 

By market practice, the “first man 
in the alley” has prior claim to the 
property. When he leaves, another 
bidder may speak his piece, but to 
make the lien effective, the first 
bidder leaves “‘a man in the alley,” 
which is practical notice to other 
buyers that a trade is still pending. 
In the finality of the dicker, the ini- 
tial bidder “goes to the telephone,” 
presumably to consult with the 
mutton man at the office, in strik- 
ing contrast to the former system 
of free buying under which each 
head buyer exercised his own judg- 
ment. When the “alley rat” is call- 
ed out, as frequently happens after 
a protracted telephone conversation, 
other buyers have the entre, but 
there has been a striking uniformity 
about bids. Whatever criticism may 
be permissible, this system undoubt- 
edly holds up the market long past 
a seasonal hour. There is no exact 
technique, it is true, as buying tac- 
tics vary from day to day, but the 
principle is inviolable. 

“Directs” had much to do with 
May prices. When one big packer is 
practically out of the market sever- 
al days in succession, keeping killing 
gangs busy on stock from other 
points, or country bought, the re- 
sultant trading situation may be 
readily sensed. ‘That practically 
everything has not been rubber 
stamped was due solely to a few 
outside orders. When these were of 
sufficient volume to stimulate com- 
petition, it was possible to put on a 
little. 

J. E. Poole. 





Making a Good Law 
Workable 


NDER the above caption the 

Wyoming State Tribune of 
May 2 reprints an editorial carried 
earlier by the Lander State Journal 
on the work of Mr. Kleber H. Had- 
sell in enforcing the truth-in-fabric 
law of Wyoming. 

The editorial reads: 


Wyoming’s truth-in-fabric law received 
a great impetus through the interest aroused 
by a state fair exhibit made by Kleber Had- 
sell, chairman of the committee representing 
the Wyoming Woolgrowers Association. 
Hundreds visited the booth and saw the dif- 
ference between virgin wool and shoddy. 

The recent legislature placed the enforce- 
ment of the law under the state depart- 
ment of agriculture and Ben Weeks, former- 
ly of Lander, is making the rounds of the 
Wyoming dealers, checking invoices and 
labels and determining what garments are 
virgin wool and may bear a label so desig- 
nating them. This label is being worked 
out by Mr. Hadsell and will have much to 
do with the promoting of the sale of virgin 
wool articles. 

The promotion of the truth-in-fabrics 
law in Wyoming is believed will have a far- 
reaching effect. Manufacturers who are now 
indifferent regarding the advantage of 
labeling their products virgin wool will 
sense the value of reduced sales resistance 
and be glad to cooperate. This will extend 
from Wyoming to adjacent states first and 
ultimately become nationwide. 

Wyoming has initiated a great thing for 
the wool industry. It will be some time 
before the benefits will be derived but out 
of the campaign will come the results which 
are always obtained by the promotion of an 
article of merit. 


The label referred to in the edi- 
torial is to be used exclusively on 
virgin wool merchandise and on 
cards and posters displaying such 
goods. It is part of the plan of the 
Truth-in-Fabrics Committee of the 
Wyoming Wool Growers Associa- 
tion, which has for its objective the 


securing of cooperation from Wyo- 
ming merchants in enforcing the 
Wyoming Truth-in-Fabrics Act. 
Their campaign is largely one of in- 
teresting the merchants in making 
the law effective by a complete un- 
derstanding of what it seeks to 
accomplish. 
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Meeting of National Lamb 


Committee 


(Continued from page 19) 

(b) Close contact with National 
Live Stock and Meat Board. 

(c) Efforts toward proper grad- 
ing and stamping of lamb 
carcasses. 

(d) Plans for work with retail 
butcher trade. 

The plan carried a strong appeal, 
but the committee held that it was 
inadvisable for the association to en- 
gage itself to carry out such a large 
program, until a larger porportion 
of the amount of funds is on hand. 
As stated, it was the agreement of 
the committee that the first addi- 
tional expenditures should be in 
connection with the continuation 
and expansion of the lamb cutting 
demonstration work in cooperation 
with the National Live Stock and 
Meat Board and the preparation and 
distribution of educational printed 
matter. 


Montana’s Organization Work 


One of the most heartening fea- 
tures of the committee meeting was 
the report of Secretary Stebbins cf 
the Montana Association on the 
organization work in that state. He 
said, in part: 

The Montana Association officers held 
their first meeting along about the middle 
of February and laid out plans for putting 
the project over. We decided to conduct the 
campaign under the name of the Eat More 
Lamb Club of Montana. Our first work 
was to secure chairmen to head the clubs 
in the different counties. We picked out 
either the county agent or the leading sheep- 
man and if they would not serve, asked for 
their assistance in securing some one who 
would. And we kept hammering in that 
county until we obtained an acceptance. 
Then the county chairman appointed the 
vice chairman and a committee to help. 
When the chairman sent us his selections for 
the committee, our office wrote to each of 
them, asking them to work with the chair- 
man. We finally obtained 41 chairmen and 
253 committeemen to help us. 

Then we scheduled and held six district 
meetings, at which we endeavored to have 
a full attendance of all the chairmen. At 
those meetings Mr. Racey gave out the ma- 
terial for their use in preparing for the 
local meetings of sheepmen. 

Of course, the big part of the preliminary 
work is to arouse enough interest in the 
sheepmen to bring them out to the local 
meetings. In Montana we used every avail- 
able avenue to accomplish this. We sent 
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a series of letters out to all the banks; we 
wrote to the railroads that have agricultural 
development men in the state; we secured 
the support of the State Extension Service. 
Th assistance of newspapers and broadcast- 
ing companies was likewise solicited. No 
money was paid for any publicity matter at 
all. The newspapers were very generous; the 
bankers’ magazine carried a story about the 
project; and we used the radio, largely 
through the county agents. In making their 
regular reports over the air, they called 
attention to the Eat More Lamb Club work 
and urged attendance at the meetings. The 
banks wrote letters to their sheepmen clients; 
the county agents also sent out letters; in 
fact, the sheepmen were constantly remind- 
ed from all sources of the time and place 
of the meetings and the importance, to 
themselves and the industry as a whole, of 
their being on hand. 

Six weeks were used for the preliminary 
work. The schedule of 41 local meetings 
commenced on March 30 and closed on May 
14. During this period 531 members signed 
trade acceptances covering 40 per cent of 
Montana’s share of the National Association 
budget for this year. 

Much of the success of these local meet- 
ings depends upon the county chairman and 
his ingenuity and effectiveness in getting 
the sheepmen out. If the men could be 
gathered into the meetings, we knew that 
Mr. Racey would sell them the proposition. 
With his charts he was able to visualize for 
them just how the program to increase lamb 
consumption might be carried out and just 
what might result from it. 

The county chairman had, from the be- 
ginning, a definite goal, or sum of money 
to work for. The quota assigned to him 
was based on the sheep population of the 
county secured from the tax assessment roll. 
At the meetings the sheepmen were asked to 
sign the trade acceptances by which they 
pledged themselves to pay 142 cents per 
head of sheep owned per year for five years 
in semi-annual payments (July 1 and Nov- 
ember 15). All men who signed these ac- 
ceptances were given small metal buttons 
that signified their membership in the Eat 
More Lamb Club. 

As previously stated, at the close of our 
meetings, we had 40 per cent of Montana’s 
quota, or $11,273.05 pledged for payment 
on July 1. Now we are at work on the 
clean up. Mr. Max Legge, who has been 
assisting us throughout the campaign, is 
handling this. It consists of going over the 
county lists with the chairmen and making 
personal calls on the men who run 1000 or 
more sheep and who have not signed up yet. 

We figured that the campaign was worth 
everything we put into it in time and 
money. For not only have we raised a good 
portion of our fund, but we have secured 
a lot of new members (296 out of the 531 
signed up) and obtained increased support 
from our old members. 

In addition to the general Eat More Lamb 
Club work, we have been putting on a home 








consumption program. This is the particular 
project of Mr. Lewis Penwell of Helena. It: 
object is to organize each county perma- 
nently in a way to secure the increased use 
of lamb in that locality. Organization has 
been effected along similar lines to the 
general program, with chairmen, vice chair- 
men and committees. 

So far the results have been excellent. At 
the present time we are having to ship lambs 
into the state, so great is the demand. 

In conjunction with the local consump- 
tion program, the Montana Association is 
sponsoring a lamb feeding project among 
the agricultural high school boys, with the 
thought in mind that a supply of good 
lamb will always be available in each com- 
munity. In this way we hope to avoid the 
trouble that arises when old ewes are sold 
in the guise of lamb. 


The Lamented Mutton Chop 


The mutton problem is actually 
getting into the papers, editorially 
and otherwise. A sample is this dis- 
sertation in the Ohio State Journal, 
under the caption, ““The Mutton of 
Yesterday.” 

One change during recent years is the 
elimination of the mutton chop from the 
meat markets of the nation. It may be 
found in a few places, but, speaking 
broadly, it has disappeared. 

For those who loved a substantial meal 
the shoulder chop, cut thick and “carefully 
prepared, was a rich and wonderful offering. 
There was a time when big mutton was 
found at all good markets, but those years 
live only in history, The lamb chop has 
become the favorite. It is more salable. 
Chalk up another victory for commercial- 
ism over idealism. For those who want only 
small amounts of meat, the lamb is a source 
of delight, sweet, juicy and tender, a de 
luxe offering to appetite. The big mutton 
was a favorite in homes where there were 
many at the table. The lamb chop appears 
to have come in with the efficiency apart- 
ment and the kitchenette. 

It is noticeable that the disappearance of 
mutton is one marked change that no one 
has sought to correct by legislation. So far 
as the records show no Ohio lawmaker ever 
has proposed a law aimed to bring back 
the mutton chop. It may be that the lamb 
chop is entirely satisfactory, or the law 
makers may have overlooked a prize idea. 

No remedy has been found for 
this distributive trade condition. 
Fat meat, regardless of character, is 
taboo. With the average American, 
the “English mutton chop” of other 
days has disappeared from restaurant 
menus, and where it survives, the 


price is prohibitory. 





J. E. Poole. 
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Chicago 

ae latent enthusiasm 

pervaded live mutton circles 
early in May failed to function as 
the month wore away. An occasional 
spurt failed to hold. Buyers went 
afield each recurring session with ex- 
plicit instructions to “buy ’em 
lower.” 

For one thing, Texas maintained 
a continuous heavy flow of shorn 
stock, lambs of the last crop—year- 
lings, wethers and ewes—the Fort 
Worth market being constantly fill- 
ed to the overflow stage. What ef- 
fect this gigantic contribution exert- 
ed on values must be left to con- 
jecture, but a statement that it was 
adverse to prices will not be seriously 
disputed. 

Every movement in the market 
was prophetic of lower prices as the 
trade worked onto a new crop basis. 
The gap-in-supply theory was dis- 
credited by the Texas run, and when 
Tennessee and Kentucky joined the 
marketward procession, the jig was 
up. California practically wound 
up its loading season. The tail end 
of the Colorado movement was in 
evidence and the small package at 
shearing stations disappeared. Old 
crop lambs in the fleece were a 
minus quantity late in May, a for- 
tunate circumstance, although shorn 
lambs were popular with killers. 

All through it was a treacherous 
market, but at that, its performance 
was creditable when contrasted with 
crashes in cattle and hogs. Live mut- 
tons were always cleared, while the 
other species accumulated in stock- 
yard pens, cattle trade being all but 
suspended at frequent intervals. 
Dressed trade, while subject to lapses, 
avoided such a calamity as overtook 
the dressed beef market. While the 
California dry spell reduced the sea- 
son’s supply of fat new crop lambs 
from that quarter, sending a large 
percentage to the feed lot, that con- 
dition was not an unmixed evil so 
far as the general trade was con- 
cerned. Scarcity of shorn lambs of 
the old crop was a price sustaining 





The Lamb Markets 


influence. Trading conditions at 
Chicago, the price basing market, 
were disturbed by heavy receipts of 
lambs direct from other points, 
especially Fort. Worth, which at in- 
tervals reduced bidding to one pack- 
er, a few city butchers and a mod- 
icum of eastern orders. 


Each week delivered at the ten 
markets, a considerably larger pack- 
age than during the corresponding 
period of 1930. During the week 
ending May 9, these markets handled 
307,000 compared with 265,000 last 
year; the week ending May 16, 
recorded the arrival of 280,000 com- 
pared with 265,000 last year; the 
week ending May 23, 290,000 
against 234,000; and the final week, 
233,000 against 182,000. These fig- 
ures indicate tremendous slaughter, 
the fact that such a volume could 
be readily absorbed being gratifying. 
The only complaint from distribu- 
tive circles was an excessive propor- 
tion of medium and inferior prod- 
uct. Contrariwise, killers never be- 
fore gathered such a crop of finished 
beef, forcing fat, long-fed steers 
down to $6.00 and good butcher 
hogs to $5.75. When results -are 
surveyed the lamb market: does not 
need apology. Fat sheep, however, 
were bad actors, dropping to the 
lowest levels in half a century, with- 
out a reliable outlet for the product. 


As a not illogical result of the 
mass of undesirable meat the dressed 
market was required to absorb, 
spreads in wholesale prices widened. 
Early in May, the better grades of 
spring lambs were quoted at $22 to 
$24 per hundred, a basis that was 
well maintained all through, while 
medium grades declined from $19@ 
22 t» $17@20; common to $13@ 
17, from $14 to $18. Choice crop 
lamb carcasses sold at $19 to $21 all 
through, common declining from 
$13 to $15 early to $10@12. On the 
hoof, choice lambs in the fleece 
dropped from $10.25 early to $9.50, 
when they faded out of the picture; 
shorn lambs sagged from $9 early to 
$8.60 at the close. Early $12.25 was 


in May 


paid for spring lambs; at the close 
$10.25 was out on the limb. 

The week ending May 8 recorded 
the highest level of lamb prices since 
August, 1930, old crop fleece lambs 
reaching $10.25 reacting to $9.60 at 
the close. At the crest $8.50@9 
took the bulk of old crop shorn 
lambs; the close was $8@8.25. This 
reversal of form dissipated bullish 
expectancy that ran riot late in 
April. But for a temporary burst 
of shipper activity, it would have 
been impossible and that outlet was 
notoriously fickle. The only explana- 
tion forthcoming was that hoof 
prices got out of line with dressed 
trade. On the crest of the rise native 
spring lambs sold at $11.50@12.25, 
subsiding to $11@11.50, and Cali- 
fornia springers averaging around 
74 pounds realized $11@11.25. 
Shearers took out 80-pound wool 
lambs at $8.50. 


During the week ending May 16, 
the slide continued. ‘The Chicago 
market was deluged with direct re- 
ceipts which reduced competition to 
the vanishing point. Prices declined 
25(@50 cents for the week, wooled 
lambs selling down to $9.25@9.75, 
and shorn stock to $8@8.50. Supply 
of native spring lambs, expanded, 
thin lights being almost unsalable. 
The springer market dropped to a 
$10@10.50 basis. 


The final week developed a few 
hard spots, but such indications 
promptly faded, final prices being 
at the lowest level of the month. A 
raft of common and fairly good 
lamb was difficult to sell. First 
Oregon lambs of the season made 
$10, shorn lambs stopped at $8.70, 
some one hundred pound shorn stock 
going at $8 and a fair grade of wool 
lambs at $7.75. The practical stop- 
ping point on spring lambs was $10. 

Sheep were never “any good” 
despite light receipts. Probably the 
large Texas quota was responsible 
for this. Shorn ewes dropped to $2@ 
2.50, shorn bucks selling down to 
$1.50 per hundred. At the high 
point, shorn ewes sold at $3@3.50, 
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an outstanding load reaching $3.60. 

Features of the month were: 

An enormous run of Texas stock, 
that kept the Forth Worth market 
loaded and by the influence of 
rebilled stock in packers’ hands, held 
Chicago prices down. This was 
probably responsible for a dollar 
lower general price level than would 
have been the case otherwise. 

An overloaded dressed market 
with medium and common meats 
necessitating week-end clean-up sales 
at bargain prices. 

Practical disappearance of new 
crop California and old crop Colo- 
rado lambs. California condition de- 
clined late in the month when $9.75 
took the best from that quarter 
under heavy sorts. 

High prices for medium and com- 
mon spring lambs until an army of 
natives descended on the market 
widening the spread both in live and 
dressed markets. Common light 
lambs sold down to 34 cents. 

Heavy sheep carcasses sold down 
to $6; choice handyweight wether 
carcasses at $10. Texas yearling 
wether carcasses were slow sale in 
New York at $11@ 14. 

Increasing supplies of southern 
and native spring lambs put a crimp 
in eastern shipping demand at Chi- 
cago, curtailing competition on the 
upper crust of the crop. 

The advance guard of the new 
Idaho crop took to the rails during 
the last week of May, about 100 car- 
loads starting slightly earlier than 
last year. 

Kentucky and Tennessee lambs 
started in superb condition, at 
$10.75 for the first grade. 

A few California spring lambs 
went to feeders at $6.75@7.75 
early; later $6.50 was the common 


price. Packers killed most of the fat 
backs. 


Had the entire crop of California 
lambs been up to standard, meat 
supply would have been vastly aug- 
mented. Owing to excellent physical 
conditions in the Southwest, Texas 
stuff was fat, grading medium to 
good and affecting the trade on top 
feed lot and spring stuff. It is trade 
tradition that killers have always 
made money on a heavy run from 
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Texas, and it is probable that this 
season was no exception. Killers also 
made money on their California in- 
vestment, 7-cent lambs at the point 
of origin being worth $10 to $11, 
Chicago basis, at delivery time. 

Prices on the Texas crop were 
made at Fort Worth where shorn 
lambs of the 1930 crop sold in large 
numbers at $6@6.25 ; two-year-olds, 
$4@4.50; wethers $3@3.60, and 
ewes $2@2.50. Texas sheep killed 
northern markets on native stock, 
fat native ewes selling in Chicago at 
$2.25@2.50 per hundred. 

Buck penalization went into ef- 
fect at the middle of May this year, 
the usual discount of $1 per hun- 
dred being imposed. This was due to 
a swelling supply of native lambs, 
but aroused criticism as it is doubtful 
if a buck carcass at that stage is in- 
ferior to that of a ewe or wether. 
As native growers did not expect ap- 
plication of a now recognized rule 
before July 1, they naturally 
kicked. 

However, there has been no belly- 
aching either by feeders or breeders. 
Heavy lambs got by, only runts 
being actually punished. The chief 
complaint has come from owners of 
finished lambs. “It looks to me as 
though shippers and city butchers 
are able to buy 50 cents worth of 
quality and condition for an extra 
dime, and that regulars do not pay 
that extra money when others have 
filled their orders,” remarked a 
feeder. “The result is that feeders 
are reluctant to put on the last few 
pounds essential to condition. That 
gain is expensive; they are afraid of 
running into weight and unless they 
get the benefit of a limited outside 
trade, have no assurance of even a 
slender premium.” 

Lambs did not participate in the 
May slump in cattle and hogs for 
the reason that they had taken it 
previously. At that the lamb mar- 
ket bucked adversity in several 
forms as the steady downward trend 
of values indicated. Compared with 
the corresponding period of 1930 
depreciation is striking. The first 
Washington lambs of the 1930 crop 
to reach Chicago the first week of 
June realized $13.50 which was 


down to $8 at the end of July. In 
1929 the start was at $16.50 and in 
1928 at $19 on new crop lambs from 
the Northwest. 

J. E. Poole. 


Omaha 


(CMAHA'S receipts of sheep and 


lambs held up well last month. 
A total of 243,000 head showed up. 
This was 70,000 short of April but 
only 12,000 less than arrived during 
May, 1930, and with that exception 
the run was the heaviest for any 
corresponding month in the history 
of the market. 


A total of 90,000 Californias 
helped to sell the run. Up to June 
1, the year’s Omaha receipts out of 
that state aggregate 153,000 head or 
the heaviest since 1923, and approxi- 
mately 20,000 more than the total 
for all of 1930. 


Idaho sent in 1,600 springers while 
Oregon and Washington contribut- 
ed 8,000 head between them, mostly 
clean-ups of old crop fed lambs. 
Approximately 12,000 head came 
from Texas, most of them billed 
direct to packers. 


May witnessed the virtual passing 
of both old crop fed lambs and new 
crop Californias from the market, 
both at Omaha and other points. 
The former were on the decline as 
the season ended, while Callies fin- 
ished at around average prices of the 
season. 

Definite trends to May prices are 
difficult to quote because of the 
change from an old to a new crop 
basis during the month. By the close 
no 1930 woolskins were received. 
Clipped lambs sold around 25 cents 
higher than at the end of April as 
the month ended. Comparison of 
prices for Californias is also com- 
plicated by the declining quality in 
those that arrived late in the month 
but they were quotably around 
steady while natives advanced 25@ 
50 cents. 

The first week of the month 
marked the high time on fed lambs 
when wooled kinds reached $9.75, 
highest of the season. For a time it 
looked as if the coveted 10-cent 
lamb might appear but it never did 
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at any of the western markets and 
a lot of bets were paid by the op- 
timistic ones. Last woolskins ar- 
rived on May 27 and brought $8.50. 
Fed California springers sold up to 
$10.00 during the period. 

First Idahos of the season arriv- 
ed on May 19 and brought $10.25, 
a year ago the first ones were receiv- 
ed on May 27 and sold for $12.00. 
Since the opening of the June trade 
bulk of the western lambs coming 
have originated in Idaho and the 
quality has ranged anywhere from 
medium to choice, with prices aver- 
aging right around $2 below a year 
ago. The first week of June last year 
marked the peak on 1930 lambs, 
when tops reached $12.50. 


Natives are now arriving in 
liberal volume. Their quality is 
mostly good and packers are paying 
prices for them right up with the 
Idahos. As this is written (June 3) 
the best are bringing $10.00 freely, 
with choice Idahos topping at 
$10.25. Medium lambs, both west- 
ern and native, are selling on down 
the line to $8.00 while thin stock is 
forced to go clear under the $6.00 
line. Buck lambs are again being 
penalized a flat dollar this year. 


Feeder shipments during May 
were the heaviest on record for the 
month at 46,650, an increase of 
15,000 over a year ago. Most of 
these lambs went into the hands of 
feeders operating close to the mar- 
ket and will be coming back this 
month and the first part of July. 


The total is no criterion of gen- 
eral demand for feeders as outlet 
was confined almost entirely to local 
account. Western sheepmen, es- 
pecially those of California and 
Idaho arriving at market with early 
lambs, should realize the value of the 
service which these local feeders 
render by providing an outlet for 
thin lambs that would otherwise 
have to go to packers at a big dis- 
count. 


During the fore part of May most 
feeders went out at $7.75@8.25 
with a top of $8.35. With the 
proportion of thin Californias show- 
ing a substantial increase thereafter, 
the market dropped around a dollar 














The New Rambouillet 


Deer Lodge Farms Company 
Has Developed the New Rambouillet 


A purebred Rambouillet without wrinkles, with longer wool, 
with bigger bodies, and with less wool around the eyes. 
They are heavier shearers, hardier and smooth bodied. 
They produce real mutton lambs. 
REGISTERED STUD RAMS PUREBRED RANGE RAMS 
SMALL ORDERS OR CARLOAD LOTS 
Not a Wrinkle in a Carload 


DEER LODGE FARMS COMPANY 
DEER LODGE, MONTANA 


























CANDLAND RAMBOUILLETS 


WE HAVE FOR 1931 
SOME EXTRA GOOD RANGE RAMS 
Large, Smooth, Long Wool 
Hardy, good conformation 


They will produce real mutton lambs 
and good breeding ewes. 


A Splendid Selection of Stud Ewes and Rams 


W. D. Candland & Sons 


Mt. Pleasant, Utah 








Pure Blood Rambouillet Rams 


Carload Lots 








Arizona. Large bone, long 
wool type, range raised, good 
feet. Winter range one thou- 
sand feet elevation. Summer 
range eight thousand feet. 


Oldest pure blood flock in 


























For prices write or wire. 


T. J. HUDSPETH 


Seligman, Arizona 
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Briggs “2025”—First Prize 
Yearling Rambouillet Ram 
at California State 
Fair, 1930. 





Wm. Briggs 


Dixon, Calif. 





We 
Produce 
a High Type 
of Rambouillet 











A Choice Lot of Ewes and Rams for Sale 
At All Times 














SIXTEENTH ANNUAL RAM SALE 
August 24-25-26-27, Salt Lake City, Utah—See page 11 for announcement 
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ROMNEYS 


Three great imported rams will breed our 
180 registered ewes this season. 


SOUTHDOWNS 


Heading our flock is an imported Luton Hoo 
ram of outstanding type and quality. 


HAMPSHIRES 
Our small flock of quality ewes will be bred 
this year to a proven sire, the International 
Senior Champion in 1925. 


BROWNELL RANCH 
E. E. Brownell, 674 Mills Bidg., San Francisco 
W. R. Hosselkus - - - Woodland, Calif. 











PREMIUMS 


The National Wool Grower still of- 
fers either a Stockman’s Knife or the 
Regulation Boy Scout Knife (both 
Remingtons) for two new subscrip- 
tions at $1.50 each. The Hawkeye 
Monkey Wrench is given for one new 
subscription. 


National Wool Grower 


509 McCornick Building 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

















horses, hogs and poultry. 


270 Rams 
Forest Permits for 8066 head. 


Grazing Association lands. 





8600 Ewes: 7000 head 2 to 5 years old. 


Quealy Sheep & Live Stock Co. 


ANNOUNCES SALE OF ENTIRE HOLDINGS 


1625 Acres, practically all under cultivation, with sufficient water rights 
and all necessary buildings, farming implements; stocked with cattle, 


1850 Acres of owned summer grazing land. 


3 Shares Rock Springs Grazing Association stock, to cover 10,500 
head; also 11,000 acres of fee land owned adjoining Rock Springs 


For Prices and Terms, Address 


QUEALY SHEEP & LIVE STOCK COMPANY 
FRONTIER, WYOMING 











with sales the balance of the month 
at $6.25@7.25. 

Demand is almost nil for fat 
ewes but prices managed to hold 
their own through May. Since June 
1, however, a further decline of 
around 50 cents has put them at 
what is probably the lowest level in 
history, with a top of $2 here today. 

K. H. Kittoe. 


California Lamb Movement 

TOTAL shipment of 507,000 

lambs to eastern markets is re- 
ported by the California Wool 
Grower for the 11-weeks’ period 
ending May 29. Only a small num- 
ber of the early lambs which are 
the main part of the state’s crop, 
remains to be shipped. 

The number shipped this year is 
7,000 head below last year’s num- 
ber, and about 60,000 below the 
record number shipped out in 1929. 

It is reported that a larger propor- 
tion of the shipments were consign- 
ed for sale on account of the grow- 
ers themselves, although the larger 
packers secured the bulk of the 
movement. Some independent dealers 
were also in the field. 

Of the 507,000 head moved this 
year, 65,000 were dressed and ship- 
ped in refrigerator cars, mostly by 
packers having eastern connections. 


St. Joseph 
Greer receipts for May were 149,- 
123, an increase of around 3,800 
compared with the same month last 
year. Included in the month’s total 
were 32,983 from Texas and 19,056 
from California. 

No fed wool lambs were received 
on the extreme close, the latest ar- 
rivals selling $8.25@8.50. Near the 
first of the month the top reached 
$9.75 on such kinds. California 
lambs were coming all through the 
menth and sold to $11.00 at the high 
time, with bulk of sales $9.50@ 
10.25. A few loads of Idaho and 
Utah lambs sold late in the month 
at $10.25@10.50, with some earlier 
at $10.75. At the high time fed 
clips sold up to $8.65, with best 
Texas at $8.00. On the close best 
fed kinds sold $8.00@ 8.25 and 
Texas $6.00@7.60. 

(Continued to page 42) 
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L. U. Rams have been an established breed for over 25 years and are guaranteed 
to breed a uniform standard of quality mutton and long staple fine wool and most 
suitable for range purposes. “NO CAMOUFLAGE PRACTICED.” 








“LU. Yearling, 








L. U. SHEEP COMPANY, Dickie, Wyoming 
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Winners of Mount Haggin Hampshires—- 1930 


CHICAGO AMERICAN PACIFIC 
INTERNATIONAL ROYAL INTERNATIONAL 

Wee OO nnn. Ist, 2nd, 4th ist, 2nd, 3rd Ist, 2nd 
RESET ene ts sme. RNR FoR Ist, 3rd, 4th Ist, 2nd, 3rd Ist, 2nd 
PEN OF THREE RAM LAMBS.......................... Ist, 3rd Ist, 2nd Ist, 2nd 
ee We wane Ist, 2nd Ist, 2nd, 4th, 5th 2nd, 3rd 
| ELTA eee Ree ame eae TAT ve Ist, 2nd, 3rd Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th Ist, 2nd 
PEN OF THREE EWE LAMBS........................ 1st Ist, 2nd Ist, 2nd 
a Ae ne ee oe eee Ist, 3rd Ist, 2nd Ist, 2nd 
ETE ROM IE ce or ete ese Ist, 2nd Ist, 2nd 1st, 3rd 

Champ. Ram Champ. Ram Champ. Ram 
Reserve Reserve Reserve 

Champ. Ram Champ. Ram Champ. Ram 

Champ. Ewe Champ. Ewe 

Reserve Reserve Reserve 

Champ. Ewe Champ. Ewe Champ. Ewe 


Stud Rams and Range Rams bred as these winning sheep are bred singly or in carloads. 


Mt. Haggin Land and Livestock Company 


TOM DRUMMOND, Shepherd 


H. C. GARDINER, President 


ANACONDA, MONTANA 
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FOR SALE 


Registered Hampshire Ewes 
Ones and Twos 


IN LOTS TO SUIT 


COMSTOCK & BAIRD 
Box 295 Lincoln, Calif. 











HAMPSHIRE RAMS 


I run a flock of 1000 registered 
Hampshire ewes under strictly 
range conditions and make a spe- 
cialty of producing range rams for 
range use. 


Both yearling rams and ram 
lambs for sale. 


S. W. McCLURE 
Bliss, Idaho 

















Purebred Registered Hampshire, 
Dorset, Rambouillet and 
Shropshire Rams 
FOR SALE 


Can Supply an Outstanding Stud Ram 
or a Carload for Range Purposes. 


CHASE BROTHERS 


Willow Lake, South Dakota 


























It takes good ewes as well as 
prepotent rams to get the kind of 


lambs you want. 


We can offer some choice young 
ewes of the right type to produce 
such lambs. . 


* i 


Thousand Springs 


Farm 
Wendell, Idaho 
MINNIE MILLER, Owner 
Jesse Loader, Shepherd 




















(Continued from page 40) 


Native lambs were coming rather 
freely the last week and best of these 
sold $9.50@10.25, with less desirable 
kinds down to $9.00 or lower. A 
few California feeders sold $7.25@ 
8.10, and Colorados $7.00@7.50. 

Aged sheep are closing a little low- 
er for the month. On late days best 
ewes sold $2.50@3.00, old wethers 
$3.00@3.25, two-year-olds $4.75@ 
5.00 and yearlings $5.50@6.00. 


H. H. Madden. 


Kansas City 


At the beginning of May winter 
fed lambs in fleece sold at $9.15 
and spring lambs at $10.60. By May 
§, fed grades reached $9.85, the ex- 
treme high point of the season, and 
spring lambs were up to $11.35, the 
peak for the post-Easter season. 
From then until the middle of the 
month prices took a downward 
course to be halted by a rally that 
occurred in the third week. The 
fourth week uncovered falling prices 
and on the close, the few winter fed 
lambs offered brought $8 to $8.25 
and spring lambs $9 to $9.60. 
Most of the mature sheep offered 
during the month were south Texas 
grass fat classes. About the middle 
of the month they were sharply 
lower, but they staged a rally to 
close nearly as high as late April. 
All were shorn classes. The aged 
wethers brought $3 to $3.75; two- 
year-olds $4.50 to $5.25 and year- 
lings $5.50 to $6.50. The crop of 
mutton sheep has been gathered 
pretty closely and they will be of- 
fered in decreasing volume in June. 
Arizona spring lambs have been 
marketed. The last shown here sold 
May 27 at $9.75. The California 
lamb movement is about over leav- 
ing the market, exclusive of early 
Idaho lambs, open to natives and 
southern classes. The native move- 
ment is well under way and will 
reach peak volume in June. As these 
lambs show a wide difference in 
quality, condition and handling it is 
reasonable to presume that prices in 
the next thirty days will have a 
much wider spread than at the pres- 
ent time. Agricultural colleges of 
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FOR SALE 


400 white face bucks—Romney and 
Rambouillet cross—ages 1 and 2. Run- 
ning on high mountain pasture—a strong, 
rugged lot from splendid foundation 
stock. Priced reasonably and inspection 
invited. IDAHBOIS FARMS, Boise, Idaho, 
Post Office Box 1368, Phone 29. 














CORRIEDALE and SUFFOLK 
STUD AND RANGE RAMS 
Also a few Corriedale Ewes for Sale 
All Priced to Meet Present Conditions. 
Take advantage of present low prices to 
start your purebred flock. 


EDGMAR FARM—Dixon, Calif. 


























Polled 
Rambouillets 


Rams and Ewes 
FOR SALE 
At All Times 


One or a Car Load 


W. $8. Hansen Co. 


COLLINSTON, UTAH 
Wynn S. Hansen, Mer. 














Old Elk Farm 
RAMBOUILLETS 


Large, Smooth-bodied Sheep, Shearing 
a Long-stapled, Light-shrinking 
Fleece. 

Stud and Range Rams 
For Sale 


Priced with the times 
For Further Information Address 
Walla Walla, Wash. 


B. D. RESER 














Lincoln Rambouillets 


For the 1931 Season I Have 
1000 Head of Choice 


Lincoln-Rambouillet 
Yearling Rams 
Priced in Line with the Times 
C. R. TINTINGER 
Cascade, Montana 
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HAMPSHIRES 


dition.” 








QUALITY RAMS ONE-HALF PRICE 


HAMPSHIRE-SUFFOLK CROSSBREDS 
ROMNEY-RAMBOUILLET CROSSBREDS 
We Have the Above in Two-Year-Olds, Yearlings and February Lambs 
Believing the sheepman should, conforming with reduced overhead, own his rams at low prices, we are 
making a cut of fifty per cent on former prices for early quantity orders. 
Our rams are range raised, big heavy boned, husky fellows—the right kind for range breeding. 


Write us how many you will require and we will have them grained up for you and in the “pink of con- 
Will replace any defective rams free of charge. 


ALSO STUD RAMS IN HAMPSHIRES AND ROMNEYS 


COFFIN SHEEP COMPANY 


YAKIMA, WASHINGTON 


-ROMNEYS 











the central states have done consid- 
erable work in the past three years, 
relative to grading and proper 
handling of lambs and it is anticipat- 
ed that this year’s native lambs will 
be put on the market in better con- 
dition than in former years. 

At the present time the corn belt 
as a whole has the most promising 
crop and pasture conditions in a 
number of years past. It is too early 
to hazard a guess as to feeder lamb 
requirements this fall, but at pres- 
ent there is every indication that 
a large amount of feed will be 
available this fall, and in all former 
years of large feed crops the call for 
thin lambs has been heavy. 

May receipts were 284,830, com- 
pared with 138,327 in May last year 
and the record for any May. The 
five months’ total was 1,151,810, 
compared with 912,400 in the first 
five months’ last year and a record 
for the same period in any year. 
Texas has been one of the largest 
contributors to the local run. Re- 
ceipts from that state last month 
and for the five months’ were double 
those in any previous comparable 
period. 

C. M. Pipkin. 


Denver 


QPRING lambs held generally 

steady to a shade lower at Den- 
ver during the month of May, just 
ended. Fed wooled lambs were 
around 25 cents lower, although 


very few were coming to market. 
Receipts totaled 86,986 head, being 
more than 20,000 larger than re- 
ceipts in May a year ago. 

The sheep market was about the 
only bright spot in the market 
horizon at Denver or elsewhere dur- 
ing the month. Good quality wooled 
lambs from feed lots were selling 
from $8.50 to $8.75 early in May. 
Although there were very few com- 
ing late in the month, and those re- 
ceived were clean-up shipments, and 
of just fair quality, they sold at $8 
to $8.25. Spring lambs were sell- 
ing early in May at $9.50 to $10. At 
the close of the month good quality 
spring lambs from Idaho, Utah, 
Oregon and California were moving 
readily at about the same prices. 

Fat ewes were quoted from $2.50 
to $3.25 early in the month, whereas 
they sold at $2 to $2.25 during the 
latter part of May. Comparatively 
few good fat ewes are being receiv- 
ed, however, at this time. 

The feed lot supplies are practi- 
cally exhausted in this territory at 
this time, and for the past several 
weeks the supply at Denver has been 
made up largely of spring lambs 
from western states. Early in May 
the majority of these came from 
California. During the last two 
weeks, however, Idaho has been 
shipping quite heavily to Denver 
and a number of spring lambs have 
also been received from Utah, 
Oregon and some from New Mexico. 


=| 
Indications point to a fairly good 
supply of spring lambs from all 
tributary states during the month 
of June. That they will be well re- 
ceived is generally conceded, as the 
demand from packers is good for all 
stock suitable for their use. 
W. N. Fulton. 





Strong Lamb Market 
WINTER fed lambs, or rather the 


remnant of the fed lamb crop 
closed May with prices $1 under the 
close of April. Spring lambs broke 
a similar amount. Such market con- 
ditions would not be very encour- 
aging for sheepmen if they were 


taken irrespective of other condi-~ 


tions, but when taken in relation to 
all other factors, the May sheep and 
lamb market was one of the most 
remarkable ever known. 


Normally May is a month of de- 
clining prices, part of which can be 
traced directly to an advancing sea- 
son. It is a time when winter feeders 
clean up for the year. Some offer- 
ings come over weight and some un- 
der weight, some in fleece and some 
shorn, all more or less uneven in 
size and hard to grade. Culls that 
have been cut back from former 
shipments and undersized lambs that 
were started on feed late in the 
season are among the conglomerate 
mass that usually appears. Whatever 
faults or errors are developed during 


Continued to page 46) 











SUFFOLK SHEEP 


If you raise Fat Lambs 
you want the BEST. To get 
the Best you must use the 
SUFFOLK. You will then 
have the early maturing, full 
of lean meat top grade car- 
casses which swell your bank 
roll, and remember “Money 
Talks.” 
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In 1930 the BEST Cross- 
breds in all the leading fat : 
stock shows in Great Britain 
were SUFFOLK Crosses. 

The Suffolk is active, 
hardy, prolific and matures 
early. The ewes are good 
mothers and the average 
lamb fall is 150 per cent. 








Ram Lamb, 8 Months (Weight 197 Lbs.), Sold for $1,325.00 
in 1930. 


For Particulars: 


G. P. Lempriere, Suffolk Sheep Society, 24 Princes St., Ipswich, Suffolk, England 
CABLES: “SHEEP, IPSWICH” 























KING BROTHERS COMPANY 


LARAMIE, WYOMING 


Breeders of 
Rambouillet 


Corriedale 


Sheep 





Our Champion “C” type Rambouillet Ram, 1936, 
at Wyoming and Colorado State Fairs, Ak-Sar-Ben 
Stock Show, Kansas National Stock Show and the 
American Royal. Also Champion at Denver Stock 
Show, 1931. 


Our Champion Corriedale Ram undefeated at 
the 1930 shows—Wyoming and Colorado State Fairs, 
Ak-Sar-Ben, Kansas National, American Royal and 
Chicago International. 


STOCK OF EITHER BREED SOLD SINGLY OR IN CAR LOTS 
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This is the head sire in our 
Rambouillet flock. He is the son 
of “I-Am’’, the $2,000 lamb, that 
topped the 1929 National Ram 
Sale. Purchased by us from 
J. K. Madsen. 


For the 1931 trade we have 
some very promising yearling 
rams sired by him. 


ALSO 1500 GOOD RANGE 
YEARLING RAMS 


GILBREATH BROS. 


MONTE VISTA, COLORADO 
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“SUPERIOR” _ 


Many Times Grand Champion 


“Blood Lines Tell” 


The Madsen type of Rambouillet 
sheep is ‘in demand the world over. 
They are big boned, long stapled and 
smooth. 


_ MT. PLEASANT RAMBOUILLET FARM 


Our 1931 Rams are the best we 


have ever had. Registered Rams and 


Ewes for sale at all times, single or 
car load lots. 


Stud Rams our Specialty. 


Correspondence Solicited 


John K. Madsen, Prop. 
MT. PLEASANT, UTAH 
P. 0. Box 219 Telephone 174 













































Perfect FAIR 


ESTED) SEND FOR 


peANPES 


by getting manufacturer’s 
Sen: 
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Buy Direct 


and SAVE MONEY on your —_ 
dad for our FREE illustrated 


EF 
Cattle, Hog & Sheep. Attached i in one operation with the catalog. 
F THE WESTERN SADDLE 
SALT LAKE STAMP CO. MFG. CO. 
65 West Broadway Salt Lake City, Utah 1651 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 





MORRIS FEED YARDS 
On the SANTA FE Railroad; at MORRIS, KANSAS 


These Yards are located ten miles west of Kansas City Stock Yards. 
Shippers also have the privilege of the ST. JOSEPH MARKET without additional 
freight charges. Stock loaded 11:00 p.m. arrives St. Joe yards at7 a.m. next morning. 
Have Railroad Agent put “FEED AT MORRIS” on your freight bills and contract. 


Avoid a big Shrinkage loss by filling your stock at Morris Feed Yards. 
A Trial Shipment Will Convince You! 
Capacity 45,000 Sheep—125 Cars Cattle. 
MORRIS FEED YARDS 
Office 920 Live Stock Exchange 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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Salt Lake Union Stock Yards 
North Salt Lake, Utah 


The First Intermountain Live Stock Market and Gateway 
to Eastern or Coast Markets. 


Communicate with 


Utah-Idaho Live Stock Commission Co. 
North Salt Lake, Utah, when you are in market to buy or sell. 


J. H. MANDERFIELD, General Manager 
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WELL EQUIPPED TO HANDLE THE SHEEP TRADE AT 
THREE LARGE PUBLIC MARKETS 


Tagg Bros. & Rosenbaum 


UNION STOCK YARDS, OMAHA 


M. COLEY WILKERSON - - 
BILL RANDALL - = o és 
W. B. TAGG, Manager 


ROSENBAUM BROS. & CO. 
U. S. Yards, Chicago, Il. Stock Yards, Sioux City, Ia. 


JAMES McCAULEY pee FRANK RANDALL 
JACK KING Salesmen Sheep Salesman 


Sheep Salesman 
Sheep Salesman 
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Strong Lamb Market 


(Continued from page 43) 


the entire feeding period, May as a 
rule is called on to try and eliminate. 
Also, May is the last month that 
lambs of the previous year can hold 
their identity, for at the beginning 
of June the buying side classes them 
as yearlings and it is only natural 
that before the exact date comes the 
line of discount should open up. 
There have been some Mays on 
record when prices were higher, but 
never have they advanced when pre- 
ceding supplies have been liberal 
and when it was assured that the 
midsummer runs of native lambs 
would be heavy. 

On the basis of what cattle and 
hogs did, the lamb market should 
have declined $2 to $2.50 last month. 
Fat cattle fell to the lowest level 
since 1912, and hogs to the lowest 
point since 1908. As compared with 
former years neither cattle nor hog 
receipts were liberal, but the supply 
was above requirements. On the 
other hand sheep and lamb supplies 
were large following a four months’ 
period in which a record number 
had been slaughtered. Add to these 
conditions the usual readjustment 
that comes in the fifth month and 
one gets an idea of real performance 
for sheep and lambs. 

Of course prices were not as high 
as the selling side desired, but of all 
branches of business in the United 
States, sheepmen, in the face of 
general depression, fared the best. 
The producers and their leaders can 
take a great deal of credit to them- 
selves for this favorable showing. 
They let people know they had 
something worth while to sell, and 
they sold it. The product moved 
entirely within domestic consuming 
lines, and with practically no assist- 
ance from the by-products, wool 
and pelts, to lower cost against the 
meat. It was just a clear cut case 
of common sense merchandising, 
something that has not been very 
prominent in meat channels in a 


number of years. 
C. M. Pipkin. 
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Around the Range Country 
(Continued from page 15) 


Clovis 


Feed conditions around Clovis 
this spring were very good. 

Most of the wool is still on hand, 
although a few sales have been made 
at 12 cents. Growers here favor the 
Co-op. 

Some yearling ewes shorn have 
changed hands at $14 a head. 

Mrs. A. McClain. 


Arizona 


Livestock and ranges were gen- 
erally fair over the state, some local- 
ities reporting conditions excellent, 
and a few poor. Nights were too 
cool for best forage growth, and 
there are many places in need of 
rain. Water supplies were more or 
less reduced in some sections also. 
However, reports generally indicate 


a gradual improvement among 
flocks and herds. 
Kingman 


Feed and weather conditions have 
been very favorable since May 1. 

There was a larger percentage of 
lambs to ewes this year than there 
was last year, and more ewes were 
lambed. 

From 15 to 20 cents has been paid 
for wool. A great deal was shipped 
to the Co-op. The wool was staple 
and the shrinkage was from 60 to 
64 per cent. 

Shearers are paid from 10 to 11 
cents, some with, and some without 
board. 

A good majority of the growers 
in this section favor the Co-op. 

We are favorable toward organi- 
zation efforts to increase the con- 
sumption of lamb. There seems to be 
more demand for lamb than for- 
merly. 

Arizona Livestock Co. 


Prescott 


We have plenty of feed here, but 
very little stored water. 

Our prices are at present (May 
18) rather disappointing, but we 
are all doing the best we can. 

A. A. Johns. 
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SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
J. R. YOUNG, Mgr. 
Headquarters for Stockmen 
More Sh bought and sold in th ll 
Hotel sy * 4 hotel in the United ara Rates $1.25 and up 
Db 











A Better Camp for Your Money 








Trail Stoves, 
Tongues, 3 Bed 
Bows, Springs 
Slats and 
and Mattress 
Covers Ete. 











DeLux ana Famous for 
Standard Camps Forty-seven Years 


OTTO O. OBLAD 
New Location Phone Wasatch 2412 
132-136 East 5th South Salt Lake City, Ut. 





Ol 


SALT LAKE CITY 


4 
ROOMS WITHOUT BATH  } 
$2.50 PER DAY ; 
WITH BATH $3.00 AND UP} 
z } 

4 


“The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 


ODDO OOOO wee eee eee ee 








Can ship to any point on railroad 














Many of the larger sheep raisers of the West are reducing their 
overhead by entrusting their shipments to the Railroads and Feed, 
Yards, due to the fact that both have developed their service to a 


high degree. 


take special pride in 











The Fremont Stock Yards at Fremont, Nebr. 


their attentions to 


shipments without caretakers. 





; ROY JENNINGS, Supt. 
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EXCLUSIVE DEALERS OF 


26 Years Selling Sheep at 


A Member of the Live Stock Exchange 
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Harry B. Black Sheep Commission Co. 


SOUTH ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


Send Us Your Next Consignment 


OUR RECORD 


37 Years Actual Experience in Sheep Business 
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SHEEP AND LAMBS 


St. Joseph, Missouri 


And Bonded for Your Protection. 
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Direct TOYou! , 





Save the middleman’s 
profit by ordering your 
saddle or harness direct 

rhe of ddle 

ars’ experience back -—- sai 

a yyhieh assures the buyer of getting 
the value for his money. New low 
prices now in effect. 

BOOTS, HATS, CHAPS, ETC. 
Write for Our Big Free Catalog 
The FRED MUELLER 

Saddle & Harness Co. 

429 Mueller Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
The STANDARD FOR 


2 












WER 40 YEARS 











HOME COMFORT CAMP 
The Gold Medal Winner 
Herdwood framed. Stormproef. 





Sidney Cavers = eee Co. 



















“Four hundred eighty-five farmers 
demonstrated this past summer that 
swine sanitation cuts about six weeks 
off the time required to raise a pig to 
the 200-pound mark.” 

(From the December “Successful. Farming’) 


cermicie WO a bea 


Parasiticide Yaa tar PTah 
Disinfectant 


Kreso Dip No.1 WRITE FOR 
exterminates insect 

parasites on livestock FREE | 
and poultry —aids in s 
healing wounds and BOOKLET ON 
many skin troubles on = 

animals. Use it freely Farm 
about buildings— Sanitation’’ 


destroys foul odors 
—kills disease germs and promotes sanitation. 
(Drives away flies and mosquitoes) Dependable 
—A Parke-Davis Product. 

Purchase Kreso Dip No. 1 at Drug Stores 


When writing for ‘‘Farm Sanitation”’ booklet address: 


PARKE, DAVIS &CO. 


Desk K- 13-S Animal Industry Dept. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Western Texas 


Livestock and ranges are reported 
to be in good to excellent condition 
throughout this area, though it has 
been too cool for the best forage 
growth. Rains have been ample, 
and the general outlook is satisfac- 
tory. 

Del Rio 


Range conditions in the Del Rio 
section were never better. An 
abundance of rain since last Sep- 
tember caused the growth of winter 
weeds that matured in March, after 
which spring weeds and grass grew 
rapidly and range at the present time 
(May 29) is 100 per cent. 

Practically all the muttons in the 
country have already gone to mar- 
ket and a great many yearling ewes 
have also been shipped. These netted 
around $4.25 to $4.50 per head. It 
is expected that 50 per cent of the 
lambs will go to market fat this year 
and the balance will be sold as feed- 
ers if the price is satisfactory. 

Wool is selling at from 15 to 20 
cents with an estimated shrinkage of 
57 to 62 per cent. The quality is 
above the average. 

Last year’s estimate on the per- 
centage of lambs to ewes is 60 per 
cent, and this year’s, 85 per cent. 
There are about 5 per cent more 
ewes to be lambed than there were 
last year. 

Eight cents is paid for shearing 
sheep and this does not include 
board. 

The opinion in this section as to 
organization efforts to increase 
lamb consumption is favorable, and 
the sale and use of lamb has increas- 


ed. 
W. C. Hodge 


Gatesville 


The lamb crop of this section this 
year was about the same size as last, 
but it has been short both years. 

Around 14 and 15 cents is being 
offered for wool now. We sold our 
clip early in May at 164 cents. Our 
wool is estimated to shrink around 
60 per cent. Most of the wool rais- 
ed around here is sold to independent 
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dealers. Sheep sheared out well this 
year, and there was a nice, long, 
light yield of wool. 


No sales of yearling ewes have 
been reported. 


W. R. Whitehead. 
The Season in Arizona 
ATHER unusual range condi- 


tions have prevailed in Arizona 
thus far this season. While the rain- 
fall on the southern deserts, the main 
winter ranges, was considerably 
above normal, feed conditions, ex- 
cept in some localities, were back- 
ward or did not materialize at all. 
The precipitation was not well dis- 
tributed through the season and in 
some cases was largely offset by the 
low temperatures. By shifting the 
flocks about, however, sheep thrived 
fairly well in most instances. West- 
ern Arizona, especially the San 
Francisco and Hualpai valleys, seems 
to have been the exception to the 
rule. Feed conditions there are said 
to have been the best in years, a 
great relief to stockmen in those 
sections, droughty conditions hav- 
ing held sway there for a number 
of seasons. Shortage of stock water 
on several of the primary ranges in 
the northern part of the state is the 
worst drawback just now, coming as 
it does just as the flocks are enter- 
ing those sections for the summer. 

Early lambs are practically all 
marketed. The tops in some cases 
are said to have weighed as high as 
84 pounds per head, and to have 
brought $11.25 per hundredweight 
on the Kansas City market, netting 
the grower a return of approximate- 
ly $8.00 per head. 

The late lamb crop just now being 
tallied is reported to be a little bet- 
ter than the average. 

But few sales of breeding ewes, 
either young or aged, have been re- 


ported. The prices in these instances 
were not made public. 


Bert Haskett. 
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An improperly made fence will allow the bottom 
wire to pull away from the vertical wires. 


0 \ 
n 
_| The why of those extra wraps 
i 
d 
' WHERE THE FENCE LINE crosses a gully it | 
5 has been customary to weight the fence down | 
e with heavy stones, wired to the bottom horizon- 
tal wire. | 
A t 
| | 
: 
| 


COLORADO WOLF PROOF has that important 
extra wrap around the top and bottom horizontal 
wires which allow for this weighing down. A gully | 
fenced the COLORADO way is as secure as any other : 





point in your fence. | 


The extra wrap is your ASSURANCE against 
profit leaks. | 


COLORADO 


The COLORADO FUEL & IRON Co. 
General Offices: Continental Oil Building, Denver WO a F Pp R O O F F E N G E 
District Offices: Wichita, Oklahoma City,Amarillo 
Ft. Worth, El Paso, San Francisco, Los Angeles fe or the western sheep man 
Spokane, Salt Lake City, Portland 
Lincoln, Pueblo 
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_ ANNOUNCING —__ 


ALWUZON 2c: 






TAGS 


NEW LAMB EAR TAGS AND NEW 
UNIVERSAL PLIERS 


This Lamb Tag weighs slightly more than one- 
half the ordinary Sheep size Ear Tags. 

AL-WUZ-ON are mechanically the strongest, most 
durable, and easiest to attach, and best identification 
mark known. 

Our new 4 in 1 Universal Plier is interchangeable, 
attaches Lamb, Sheep, Hog and Cattle tags in the 
same plier. This is accomplished without loss of 
power, or the addition of numerous parts capable 
of being mislaid. 


AL-WUZ-ON EAR TAGS AND PLIERS 
ARE GUARANTEED 
Write for sample tags and literature. 
Steel Ear Tags, Brands, Tattoo’s 
Emasculators and other Stock- 
man’s Supplies. 


Compare them with others for your own satisfac- 
tion. Ask your dealer or direct from manufacturer. 


Intermountain Stamp Works 
242 East 2nd South Salt Lake City, Utah 




















CAPSULES 





Sheep and Goats are effectively 
treated for stomach worms with Nema Worm 
Capsules without injury to the animal. When 
animals run on infested ground Nema may 
be given at frequent intervals without ill 
effects. This fact has been proven by State 
Agriculture Experiment Stations and our 
own Research Department many times. 
Nema Capsules are safe, easy to give, effec- 
tive and low in cost. Read our bulletins. 





A series of 2 helpful worm 
bulletins will be sent you free. 


Write for your copies today! 


FLUKOIDS 


tid sheep and goats of Liver Flukes. 
Dependable, a Parke-Davis Product. 
Write for Free Bulletin No.670 on the his- 
tory of liver fluke and how to destroy it. 


Drug Stores Sell Parke-Davis Products 
For free bulletins address 
Animal Industry Dept., Desk N-13S 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Detroit, Michigan 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CON- 
GRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 


Of National Wool Grower, published 
monthly at Salt Lake City, Utah, for April 
t, 19351. 
County of Salt Lake 

ss. 
State of Utah 

Before me, a notary public, in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared F. R. Marshall, who, having been 
duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the editor of the National 
Wool Grower and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management, 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required by 
the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: 

Publisher, National Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation Co., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Editor, F. R. Marshall, 509 McCornick 
Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Managing Editor, none. 

Business Manager, F. R. Marshall, 509 
McCornick Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. 

2. That the owner is: National Wool 
Growers Association, an unincorporated body 
of Salt Lake City, Utah (F. J. Hagenbarth, 
president, and F. R. Marshall, secretary) and 
thirteen state wool growers’ associations, all 
unincorporated. 

3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning or 
holding one per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other se- 
curities are: None. 

F. R. MARSHALL. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
3rd day of April, 1931. 

(SEAL) Addison D. Perry, Jr., 

Notary Public. 


Maryland Ram Sales 


Announced 


S bien Maryland Ram Sale dates 
have been announced. The La 
Plata Sale will be held on Thursday, 
June 25. About 35 rams will be 
entered in this sale. The Center- 
ville Sale will be held on Tuesday, 
July 28. It will include around 50 
head. 

The purebred flocks in Maryland 
have wintered extremely well and 
the grass is good and giving plenty 
of substance. As a result the rams 
will probably enter the sales in nicer 
condition than ever before. 











FOR FLY BLOW 


USE 





Excellent for 


PREVENTING TEXAS 
SCREW WORMS 
FOR BARBED WIRE CUTS 
SHEAR CUTS 
DOG BITES AND 
AFTER DEHORNING 


Sold By 
American Turpentine & Tar Co., Ltd. 
New Orleans, La. 


California Wool Growers Association 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Salt Lake Stamp Co. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Del Rio Woel & Mohair Co. 
el Rio, Texas 


Concho Drug Co. 
San Angelo, Texas 


Smith Drug Co. 
Ozona, Texas 


Arizona Wool Growers Assn. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 











EGENT Steer « « 
Cit 2 ta 














Texas Star 
Brand 


Cottonseed 
Meal and 
Cake 





aN 


Rule Jayton Cotton Oil Co. 
Stamford, Texas 
Manufacturers 


Branch Office Denver District 
G . GISH 





Room 305, Live Stock Exchange, 
DENVER, COLORADO 
Telephone TAbor 4158 


GET OUR PRICES 
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The LINDLEY-CAHOW 
COMMISSTON CO. 


Union Stock Yards, Omaha, Nebraska 








Years of experience and the personal attention given shipments assure 
you that an honest effort will be made to please you. 


a OT ATONE RES TT CITT STS 








SHEEP SALESMEN: CATTLE SALESMEN: 
Ed Nolan T. H. Lindley 
Billy Howard Ed Cahow 


Geo. A. Nichols 
Ward Burgoin 


Members Omaha Live Stock Exchange and Bonded Fully ' 
So Prompt Remittances Are Fully Assured. ) 
THOMAS H. LINDLEY, President 


















































The Sure [ KILLS ALLTICKS 
With ONE Dipping 


| * = s 
Ti 6 k D tp e Cooper’s Powder Dip has been 


\_ on the world’s market 87 years 


---it is used everywhere sheep are raised for profit--- 
enough is sold every year to dip half the sheep in the 
world. 

Cooper’s Powder Dip kills all the ticks---prevents 
fresh attacks---improves the quality of wool---in- 


ee Ay es y 
CHICAGO 7 
P creases the growth of wool---all with a single dipping 
each year, at a cost of about one cent per head. 


WILLIAM COOPER & NEPHEWS 




















1909 CLIFTON AVE., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Pacific Cooperative Woul Growers, WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE Schreiner Wool & Mohair Co., 
Portland, Oregon CHAS. F. WIGGS Kerrville, Texas 
Ellenwood & Co. 224 So. West Temple St. Billings Hardware Co., 





Red Bluff, Calif. Salt Lake City, Utah Billings, Montana 
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ROMNEY MARSH 
The Sheep with a Future 
More Wool - __ Better Mutton 
Strong Constitution 
Unexcelled for Range 
Cross Breeding 
For Romney Information Write 


American Romney 


Breeders Assn. 
H. A. Lindgren, Secretary 
210 Agricultural Bldg., O. S. 
Corvallis, Oregon 
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DID YOU KNOW? 


That the Hampshire Sire will give 
you market lambs in 100 days. Let 
us tell you about it. 

We have a delightful little booklet and a 
classified list of breeders for you. They 


are yours for the asking. Write the Secre- 
tary for what you want. 


AMERICAN HAMPSHIRE 
SHEEP ASS’N. 
DR. H. C. GARDINER, President 
Anaconda, Mont. 


COMFORT A. TYLER, Secretary 
72 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 




















American Corriedale 
Association 
=e 
President, J. H. King, Laramie, Wyo. 
Secretary, F. S. King, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


e 


For literature and application blanks, 
apply to Secretary. 

















COMMERCIAL 
BRANDING LIQUIDS AND DIPS 
Wiilm. Cooper & Nephews, Chicago 
(C. F. Wiggs, 224 So. West Temple, 


Salt Lake, Western Distributor)........................... 51 
CAMP WAGONS 
O. O. Oblad, Salt Lake City, Utah.................00.0...... 47 


Sidney Stevens Implement Co., Ogden, Utah...... 48 
COMMISSION FIRMS 
H. B. Black Sheep Com. Co., St. Joseph, Mo......... 47 
Lindley-Cahow Com. Co., Omaha..............2...2.2...-.00-- 51 
Tagg Bros. & Rosenbaum, Omaha. 46 
EAR TAGS, BRANDS, EMASCULATORS, ETC. 
Intermcuntain Stamp Works, Salt Lake City, Utah 50 





Salt Lake Stamp Co., Salt Lake City, Utah............ 46 
FEEDS 
Rule Jayton Cotton Oil Co., 305 L. S. 
IN, TI aie ccctererncccesnscencecesersnssscssens 50 
FEED YARDS 
Morris Feed Yards, a MI, ee icucciinicecseucsssioes 46 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver, Colo................... 49 
HOTELS 
ee 47 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah..............0..00..00........ 47 
MISCELLANEOUS 


American Turpentine & Tar Co., New 
Orleans (Pinetrol) Representative: Salt 





Lake Stamp Co., Salt Lake City, Utab.............. 50 
Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich., Kreso 

Dip No. 1........ ae 

Nema Capsules" Pe CTR eRe ne STE ee ne aes 50 


Salt Lake Engraving Co., Salt Lake City, Utah....50 
PACKERS 
Cs | Eee sidki abies tansaaasescsossnedeeta) ae 
RUNNIN TEE. FRI ss siietetlisideesanscdacqonstncacecelssbhaesqsthianeebeiuosanssderuhantciese 2 
SADDLES AND HARNESS 
F. Mueller S. & H. Co., 429 Mueller Bidg., Denver 48 
Western Saddle Mfg. Co., 1651 Larimer 
ig MII nciesscicstcscetierens eeanssnteeiecenvecceelncssood 46 
SHEARING MACHINERY 
Chicago F'lexible Shaft Co., Chicago 
(C. F. Wiggs, 224 So. West Temple, 








Salt Lake, Western Representative).................... 1 
STOCK YARDS 

Chicago Union Stock Yards........................ ie oe Cover 

Denver Union Stock Yards................. ....Cover 

Fremont Stock Yards, Fremont, Nebr......................... 47 


Kansas City Stock Yards......................... Pasay 
Omaha Union Stock Yards.. 
Salt Lake Union Stock Yar 


SHEEP 

HAMPSHIRES 
Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif.....................2........- 40 
Chase Bros., Willow Lake, S. D...... és 
Comstock & Baird, Lincoln, Calif.. 
Coffin Sheep Co., Yakima, Wash.. * 
Re eee 
Mt. Haggin L. & L. S. S. Co., Anaconda, Mont. 41 





Thousand Springs Farm, Wendell, Idaho.................... 42 
RAMBOUILLETS 


Te, TI, FI ccc cssincensnsnnnscccersvcnsacsnsicd 40 
W. D. Candland & Sons, Mt. Pleasant, Utah.. : 
Chase Bros., Willow Lake, S. D 

Deer Lodge Farms Co., Deer Lodge, 
Gilbreath Bros., Monte Vista, 
w. nsen Co., Collinston, Utah 
T. J. Hudspeth, Seligman, Arizona 
King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyo...... 
J. K. Madsen, Mt. Pleasant, Utah........ 
Quealy Sheep & L. S. Co., Frontier, W 










B. D. Reser, Walla Walla, Wash........... Be ee 
ROMNEYS 
Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif.............................-..- 40 
Coffin Sheep Co., Yakima, Wash...........................--- 43 
SOUTHDOWNS 
Brownell Ranch, Woodland, Calif..... Sigieieaaiecees ne 
CORRIEDALES 
Edgmar Farm, Dixon, Calif... deiciaictecaaagtieciacee 42 
King Bros. Co., Laramie, Wyoming enxsonaipteecécabiivevumuitt 44 
SHROPSHIRES 
Chase Bret. Willow Game, GB. Wie. -n.0..:0.-.ccccics-.-.ccesceceenses 42 
SUFFOLKS 
ae ee a 42 
Suffolk Sheep Society of England, | 
ER eee 44 
DORSETS 
Chase Bros., Willow Lake, S. D..............0......::-:ccceeeceees 42 
CROSSBREDS 
Romney-Rambouillets 
Idahboig: Farms, Boise, Idaho...........................::-:00-00-+-0- 42 
Lincoln Rambouillets 
C. R. Tintinger, Cascade, Mont............. aianiacde-ee pc cacea 


RANGE SHEEP 
es Wh. ae Sta Ty Woon oc cnscssvisnicinccicceccesccedeecd 41 








MERINO SHEEP 


Excel all breeds in wool production 
and hardiness. 


Write for booklet and list of 
breeders. 


THE AMERICAN AND DELAINE 
MERINO RECORD ASS’N. 
Gowdy Williamson, Sec’y. 
Xenia, Ohio 

















The American Rambouillet Sheep 
Breeders Association 


(Incorporated under laws of Ohio) 


Organized in 1889. Over 277,650 Rambouillets 
now on record. Membership Fee $10.00 
American Rambouillets are dual purpose. ‘“‘Mor« 
wool and mutton to the acre than any other 
breed,” and in addition to playing a most im- 
portant part in the sheep industry of the United 
States, have been exported to nearly every coun- 

try in the world. 


President—C. N. Arnett, Bozeman, Montana 
Vice-President—C. P. Raup, Springfield, Ohio 
Treasurer—John E. Webb, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Secretary—Mrs. Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 
DIRECTORS 

J. H. King, Laramie, Wyoming 

E. M. Moore, Mason, Michigan 

Earl H. Seely, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 
For history of the breed, list of members, rules, 

pedigree blanks, etc., address the Secretary. 











SHROPSHIRE LAMBS 
LEADERS OF THE WORLD 


CATER TO THE MARKETS 
With Even-Weight-Even-Size 


ASK US 


American Shropshire Registry Ass’n. 
Lafayette, Ind. 


L. B. Palmer J. M. Wade 
Pres. Sec’y. 














SHEEP ADVERTISING RATES IN 
THE NATIONAL WOOL GROWER 





1 itch, 1 column wide....................:....... $ 2.00 
CO ee en ... 14.00 
4 page (1 column)... ... 18.00 
a ee eee ... 26.00 
J EE ae eae ee 45.00 


Single column width, 214 inches—single 
column depth, 954 inches. Three columns to 
a page. Copy must be received by the first 
of the month in which it is to appear. 

Same rates apply for any number of i! 
sertions. Two per cent discount when paid 
by first of month following publication 

Commercial rates on application. 
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Live Stock Market Service that 


One Can Depend Upon! 


\/ 
“~ 








MONTH in and month out, regardless of conditions, 
in spite of disquieting events in other industries, is 
a market service that live stock men have confidence in. 


It often happens that in other lines of activities, there 
is difficulty in moving goods offered for sale, and if 
transactions are made, the remuneration is not always 
sure. You hear the expression: “Land is not moving this 
summer,” or “It is hard to make collections.” But did you 
ever stop to think that at a live stock market, every day 
is sale day and cash is paid for each day’s offerings? 

Any system of purchasing live stock, which operates 
to draw live stock supplies from the open competitive 
market, and thus reduces competition, acts as a factor in 
depressing prices all along the line. When such a system 
also makes its selections from only the top class of ani- 
mals, and allows the inferior quality of animals to go on 
to the central market, the price situation is still further 
impaired. 

The Omaha Live Stock Market, equipped as it is to 
handle all kinds and numbers of live stock, and doing 
business in an honest and aggressive manner, is in a posi- 
tion to bring the shipper the best possible net returns on 
his shipments—whether one animal or a carload. 


Union Stock Yards Company 
of Omaha (Ltd.) 
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SHIP 
YOUR STOCK 


FO 


7 
“lbp, 
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Belg Say e 
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THE 


Live Stock Market 


of the World 





